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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The following pages contain an epitome of a course of lect- 
ures. They form a book which ts to be judged rather as an 
unusually full syllabus than as an extended treatise. This will 
explain an obtrusive emphasis on the logical method or plan of the 
inquiry, as well as a decided terseness and even abruptness of 
statement. The primary aim throughout ts to present the theoretic 
aspects of the whole subject of Public Worship tn a unified and 
orderly form for the use of professional students, Much that ts 
not strictly necessary for this purpose is omitted, often at the ex- 


pense of much personal regret. 


The ultimate purpose, however, ts practical rather than specu- 
lative. The many current questions about the regulation and 
use of Public Worship can be truly and helpfully answered only 
by an appeal to principles and ideals. Tradition, prejudice, or 
mere caprice have too often reigned supreme in the liturgical 
field. Nothing but thorough, systematic, and scholarly analysis 
can afford a genuine basis for practical progress. Thts ts true 
Sor all bodies of Christians, but especially for those commonly 
known as “non-liturgical,” For these latter tt ts time that 
Freedom of liturgical practice should be dissociated from both 
heedlessness and lawlessness. Public Worship ts a historic 


institution of exceedingly varied development; but the one great 
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lesson to be gathered from its manifold forms ts that it is a 
manifestation of the eternal forces of the Spiritual Life. So far 
as it conforms to its foundation in the nature of God and tn the 
spiritual relations of men to God and to each other, tt 1s true to 
itself and its purpose. Whether or not in any particular case it 
does thus conform can be settled only by reference to theoretic prin- 
ciples. The pressing need for all who have part in the adminis- 
tration of Public Worship, therefore, is a diligent examination 
of its foundations and rationale in detail. The present study ts 
at least a sincere and patient attempt in this direction. 


In saying this it 1s not forgotten that in its historic unfolding 
Public Worship has been instinctive — artistic, in the best sense 
of the term—and that it must always be a matter more of art 
than of science. Attempts to criticize or manipulate it autocrati- 
cally by cold logic are rightfully to be resented. Lt is an effiores- 
cence of the life of the Church ; and any treatment of wt that 
overlooks its vital nature or seeks to reduce tt to a mere mechan- 
ism ts intolerable. Yet logical and scientific methods have their 
place both tn examining the artistic products of the past and in 
supplying definite practical guidance for the present and future. 
Particularly are such methods required tn the process of shaping 
aright the thought of those who are officially charged with lit- 
urgical leadership. Scientific theory must therefore be a constitu- 
ent in all ministerial education, even when, as in this case, tt has 
to do with something extremely personal and precious, warm with 
the heart-life of the deepest Christian expertence, and pulsating 
with the energies of that wonderful organism, the Church. 


It is obvious that the details of thought about Public Worship 
must vary considerably tn accordance with varying views of church 
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polity and of Christian doctrine in general. Yet the central 
lines of any system should be tolerably universal, — applicable to 
all kinds of Public Worship as practiced by different Christian 
bodies, Analysis should be pushed through what ts accidental, 
local, and temporary until it finds the common ground tn which 
all usages take root. In the following discussion the search for 
universal principles ts pressed diligently at the outset. Only after 
these have been considered are the practical details of administra- 
tion taken up. At that point the judgment of the writer as to 
the true theory of church polity begins decidedly to influence the 
argument. Vet perhaps what ts affirmed regarding the usages 
of the particular circle of churches to which he belongs and 
under the influence of whose beliefs and customs he has been 
trained may have some useful bearing on questions artsing outside 
of that circle. In the treatment of the duties of the mintstry, 
and of the administration of the sacraments and other church 
ordinances, much ts satd that some Christians could not accept. 
flere, however, as tn all potnts, the writer ts not actuated by a 
controversial spirit. The goal of all science and philosophy ts 
the truth ; and, since the truth ts one, the outcome of discussion 
should be a growing unity of belief and practice. Liturgical 
matters have been in the past sadly productive of division and 
dissension. It ts to be hoped that sometime they will rather be- 
come centers and rallying -points for.many who are not now able 
to agree. This hope of unification ts one of the chief incentives 
to every inquiry concerning the urgent topics clustering around the 
theory and life of the Christian Church, prominent among which 
and perhaps more important than ts generally realized is that 
of Public Worship. 
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The main substance of the book is arranged in paragraphs 
in large type, with brief captions for convenience of reference. 
A large amount of subsidiary matter is added in the form 
of notes in smaller type, including many Biblical references. 
Regarding the Biblical citations it ts only fair to say that 
they are not intended as “ proof-texts,” since the compass of 
this work does not admit of a display of the Biblical ma- 
tertals out of which its main argument ts intended to be drawn. 
The passages mentioned are meant to be suggestive and tlustra- 
tive, to be helps to the student rather than retorts to the critic. 
The scattered references to the multifarious literature of the 
subject, especially on the historical side, are also plainly neither 
exhaustive nor even adequate to tndicate its richness. They are 
introduced merely to confirm or amplify statements that might 
otherwise seem arbitrary or over-brief. To facilitate the study 
of the literature, however, a number of bibliographical lists are 
presented in the Appendix; some of these are reasonably 


exhaustive. 


It should perhaps be suggested that tf the book is used as a 
text-book tt may be well at first to hasten over the more abstract 
discussions of the first chapters in order to attack the practical 
guestions that follow, but from Chapter VIL to make frequent 
and detailed reference back to the general principles involved in 


the answers proposed to those questions. 
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I. PROLEGOMENA 


The theme of the following pages is indicated by the 
title, “An Outline Study of the Principles 
and Usages of Public Worship.” This asl siya ain 
title makes plain that only a severely com- the discussion. 
pressed out¢/ine is here attempted, that the 
whole is a stwdy, a contribution to discussion, rather than 
a final working out of the many problems of the subject, 
and that the emphasis 1s put on a critical examination of 
the theory or ideal of Public Worship, rather than its 
history, prenciples being taken up first, with a view to 
determining how wsages stand in relation to them. 


Three somewhat distinct methods of approaching the 
subject of Public Worship are in use, each 
with its own peculiar utilities and dangers, 7 Fifa ape 
These are (a) The practical, which is com- uses and dangers. 
mon in professional schools and in most 
popular discussion, emphasizing the artistic aspects of 
the subject, the mere “how to do it,” as a handy guide to 
the ministerial administration of actual Public Worship. 
The utility of this method is obvious. Its dangers are of 
one-sidedness or of superficiality —of overmagnifying the 
functions of officials to the neglect of the share of other 
participants, and of confounding mere maxims of exped1- 
ency or rules of custom with absolute and universal prin- 
ciples. (4) The Azstorical, common in certain scholarly 

(33) 
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circles, emphasizing the successive features of the concrete 
development of Public Worship as an institution or function 
of the historic Church. The utility of this method is fairly 
obvious, especially when it is pursued somewhat extensive- 
ly. Its especial dangers are of narrowness or of false pro- 
portion—the thought being wholly expended on some 
single group or\series of phenomena that has special inter- 
est to the student, or being misled by the intricacy of ex- 
ternal manifestations, like ceremonials, officials, and verbal 
formule, into a neglect of internal motives and meanings, 
so as to exalt into undue prominence periods or customs 
that are outwardly ornate and complex over those that are 
plain and simple. (c) The ¢heoretical, much less common 
than either of the above, which endeavors to elucidate his- 
toric phenomena and to unify their diversities by emphasiz- 
ing the abstract impulses and purposes contained in them, 
and to justify, rectify, and develop practical procedure by 
so gathering a rational body of ideal principles as to furnish 
an apparatus for the entire field of study. The utility of 
this sort of inquiry depends both on its thoroughness and 
on its being properly articulated with actual experience. 
Its especial dangers are of fallacy or of visionariness — of 
selecting a false philosophical basis or an illogical method, 
or of indulging in mere speculation to the neglect both of 
the facts of past history and of the living needs of the 
present and the future. 


In thorough study the three methods should be inter- 
woven,—the ideal order being, first, the 

3. Order and re- historical, second, the. theoretiealaend 
lation of these. — third, the practical. But for most students, 
especially those who can give only a mod- 

erate attention to the subject, a general theoretic outline, 
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if it can be competently supplied and at least provisionally 
employed, is extremely desirable at the outset as a safe- 
guard against the dangers of too exclusively historical or 
practical study. Suchatheoretic outline is here attempted, 
with somewhat extensive indications of its bearing on 
many of the questions of history and praxis. 


The theoretic investigation of Public Worship, with a 
view to framing a science of it, is both _ 
recent, being confined to the nineteenth wihaele Wee 
century, and local, being hardly recognized except in Ger- 
outside of Germany. The initial impulse ™ 
was given by Schleiermacher [1768-1834], whose lectures 
on this subject began at Berlin about 1810, though not pub- 
lished in full until 1843. Further stimulus was received 
from 1817 onward for almost a quarter of a century in 
consequence of the efforts to unite the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches of Prussia, with the extensive dis- 
cussion of Agenda. Since about 1835 publication on the 
subject has been frequent, both as a part of general works 
on Practical or Pastoral Theology, and independently under 
the titles Liturgik or Theorie des Cultus.’ This scholarly 
activity has been shown by all classes of both Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. The freest handling has naturally 
been favored by the traditions of the Reformed Churches. 
The stricter pursuit of the study is peculiar to German 
scholarship, though the historical research with which it 
is necessarily associated has been finely carried on also in 
England. Original work in either the theoretic or the his- 
torical directions is comparatively rare as yet in America, 
and even acquaintance with the results attained elsewhere 
is still limited here. 


1¥or a list of the leading treatises on the theory of Public Worship, 
see Appendix A. : 
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The technical name for the systematic and critical 
science of Public Worship is Lzturgics. 
5. The terms Lit- The Attic word Aecroupyia originally meant_ 
urgics, liturgy, PaO : 
liturgical, etc. a civic duty or service, freely performed for 
the public good. Thence it was extended 
to any public service, and especially, in Christian usage, to 
the performance of duties in connection with the Christian 
fraternity, either in the way of benevolence or of religious 
worship. One acting in an official capacity, especially in 
Public Worship, was then a Aevtoupyds, a éturge, and his 
action was denominated by the verb Aevtoupyety, to litur- 
gize. As the usages of Christian worship crystallized into 
formularies, the more or less fixed series of exercises was 
called a AetToupyia, a Liturgy. Of this series the Lord’s 
Supper was the culminating and characteristic feature; and 
so in most historical and critical treatises to-day “liturgy” 
is usually applied technically to a body of exercises center- 
ing in the chief sacrament. The adjective AevroupyiKes, 
liturgical, has passed through analogous stages of meaning, 
from “pertaining to a civic service,” through “ pertaining 
to a service of Christian fraternity,” whether of benevo- 
lence or of Public Worship, to “pertaining to a fixed series 
of religious exercises, culminating in the Lord’s Supper.” 
Consequently, the recent comprehensive noun Lzturgecs, 
from this adjective, has been most used for the whole body 


1In the N. T. the words Aecroupyds, Aevroupyelv, and Aecroupyla are 
hardly used in the large senses of their most modern derivatives. A 
general meaning appears in Rom. 13: 6 (secular rulers), Rom. 15 : 16 (Paul as 
an apostle), Heb. 1: 7, 14 (the angels). References to Hebrew ritual usages 
or their typology occur in Lk. 1:23 (Zacharias), and in Heb. 8:2, 6; 
g: 21; 10:11; often also in the LXX. Deeds of Christian benevolence are 
referred to in 2 Cor. 9:12; Rom. 15:27; Phil.2:25, 30. The: specific 
applications to Christian Public Worship occur only in Acts 13:2 (of the 
‘church at Antioch) and in Phil. 2: 17 (though this is probably only a reference 
to Hebrew rites). 

The above words (from )jiros and EPI, in épyov) have no connection 
with “itany (from \Mrava). 
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of knowledge about such fixed series; it is the science of 
the forms and usages that make up “liturgies” in the 
narrow sense. This is especially the usage of writers 
holding something like sacramentarian views, and is often 
copied heedlessly by others. 

But the need of more generalized meanings is evident. 
Hence, in the most careful scientific usage, a /turgy is 
“any order or method of Public Worship,” whether fixed 
or free, formal or informal, historic or specially constructed, 
sacramentally centered or not.’ So, dz¢urgzcal is “ pertain- 
ing to Public Worship” in the same unlimited sense.* So 
also, Liturgics is “the science or theory of Public Worship® 
in all its parts, orders, and methods.” If these senses were 
not possible, new terms would be needed. In the present 
discussion the above terms are always used in these 
largest senses. 

To supply further useful terms, it may be added that a 
liturge or liturgist is properly “any leader or administrator 
of Public Worship,” that /turgiology might well be used 
for “the science of formulated or historic liturgies” (prac- 
tically equivalent to “liturgics”’ in common usage), /z¢ur- 
giologist for “a student of or expert in liturgiology,” and 
liturgician for “a student of or expert in liturgics” (in the 
broadest sense). Of these latter terms, none except 
“liturge” and “liturgist” (and they only in a narrower 
sense), is as yet in use. 


1Tn German treatises the term Cultus is often used for liturgy in 
somewhat this sense, so as to avoid the confusion between the general and 
special senses here indicated. 

? According to this broad usage the expressions ‘‘ a non-liturgical church” 
or *‘a non-liturgical service” are impossible because self-contradictory. 

® The term Public Worship is here assumed without definition, because 
it is the commonest English name for a well-known complex of usages. 
Any attempt at definition at this point would be premature. See Chap. 
VII. The parallel German term is Gottesdienst 
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In a broad scheme of theological thought Liturgics, the 
science of Public Worship, has several dif- 
6. Encyclopedic ferent affiliations. On the historical side, 
place of Liturgics. jt is a branch both of Church History and 
of the History of Christian Experience, as 
well as of the History of Culture. On the systematic side 
it is a branch both of Ecclesiology and of Experiential 
Theology. On the practical side, it is a branch both of 
Pastoral Theology and of Practical Ethics.’ Its ramifica- 
tions take hold of every department of theology, so that, 
as the sequel, will indicate in some degree, a fairly com- 
plete system of Christian doctrine and practice might be 
made with the principles of religion as they appear in 
Liturgics as the center and starting-point. The detailed 
framing of such a system is not necessary ; but it is highly 
important that the true bearings of liturgical questions 
should be better discerned than is customary. In particu- 
lar, the limiting of liturgical handbooks to the ministerial 
side of Public Worship, with the popular impression that 
such Worship is simply an outward ritual or agendum, is 
profoundly misleading. If Public Worship be what Pro- 
testants believe it to be, the share of all participants in it, 
whether official ministrants or not, and the relation of 
Public Worship to the spiritual life as a whole, not merely 
to ecclesiastical organization or conventional morality, are 
topics of extreme importance and value. 


1See Ehrenfeuchter, Zheorte d, Cultus, $18, and various handbooks 
of Theological Encyclopedia. 
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The initial step in the scientific treatment of the field 
of Liturgics is the discovery of some central 
conception that shall gather into unity the 7. A unifying and 
diverse phenomena of Public Worship as a cept needed! 
historic manifestation, and shall show the 
organic relation between Public Worship and other func- 
tions of ecclesiastical life and of Christianity in general. 


In Public Worship, as we commonly know it, we observe 


a series of exercises, nominally spiritual in content and in- 


tent, mainly verbal in form, carried on by or for or before 
an assembly with reference to God or in His name 
or at least in His presence. These several exercises — 
such as prayer, singing, Bible-reading, preaching, “the 
collection,” the sacraments, etc.—seem at first sight 
to be independent and heterogeneous. Services made 
up of them practically tend either to be disjointed 
and somewhat self-contradictory, or else to group them- 
selves around some one exercise or class of exercises, 
as the Lord’s Supper or as preaching, which is magnified 
into supremacy over the rest. In churches without a fixed 
liturgy the first or disorganizing tendency is perhaps the 
mést apparent, while in those with such a liturgy (and in 
some others) the second or subordinating tendency is 


‘marked. In the former case scientific unity seems to be 


too difficult to be sought, and in the latter the question 


remains whether or not it has been rightly secured. 


(19) \ 
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Furthermore, it is clear that Public Worship is not the 
whole of Christianity. Between it and other manifestations 
of corporate and individual spirituality there must be some- 
thing in common. Unity within the institution and a 
connection between it and the extensive religious organism 
of which it seems to be a part can be found only by look- 
ing beyond the outward forms into the spiritual realities 
which lie back of them and which they symbolize. 

Obviously, this search for a unifying and organizing 
conception must be continued until something more thana 
merely subjective or formal center of thought has been 
found. Single minds may work provisionally with an ar- 
bitrary point of departure; but there will be no established ~ 
science that can be universally accepted until a real basis 
in objective truth is laid bare and its relations to the phe- 
nomena are demonstrated. 


In attacking this problem the verbal form of Public 
Worship may well be used as a key. 
8. Verbal forms = Speech originates in the effort to commu- 
suggest such a 
conception. nicate. It is a link between personalities 
otherwise more or less isolated, revealing 
them to each other, bringing them into mutual contact, 
and effecting something of sympathy and codperation. The 
verbal forms of Public Worship therefore imply the possi- 
bility and the fact of relations and interactions between 
the personalities participating. What are these relations 
and interactions ? 


The verbal exercises that constitute Public Worship 
bring into view three distinct currents of 
communication, namely, from man to God, 
from God to man, and from man to man. 
(a) The first of these gives name to the whole of which 
it is a part. “Worship” is the outward recognition in 


of communication, 
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word, symbol, or deed of the worthiness of God; it is 
an expression of devotional attitudes of the mind with 
reference to the Supreme Being.’ Public Worship is 
often conceived as consisting typically of worship in some 
form.’ Exercises of prayer and praise are emphasized as 
central, all others being made tributary,—as, for example, 
in many of the formal historic liturgies. This theory of 
Public Worship may be called the priestly or sacrificial. 

(4) But this does not properly provide for what appear 
to be, at least in all conditions hitherto, highly import- 
ant elements, constituting the ministry of the Word, 
namely, Bible-reading and preaching. Hence we note a 
second current of communication, the reverse of the pre- 
ceding in direction, and hence not worship at all, in any 
strict sense of the word. Public Worship is often con- 
ceived as consisting typically of the proclamation and en- 
forcement of the Gospel. Exercises of prophetic quality 
are emphasized as central, all others being made tributary, 
—as in informal evangelistic services everywhere and 
often in the usages of the Reformed Churches. This 
theory may be called the prophetic or didactec. 

(c) But this second view does not properly provide for 
worship in the strict sense, nor for a third current of com- 
munication, manward like the second, but plainly not pro- 
phetic. This current is mingled with both the others and 
appears alone. In either case it consists of fraternal 
human intercourse about spiritual things, elevated and for- 
mulated in the consciousness that it occurs in the imme- 
diate presence of God and in conjunction with worship. 


1 Originally ‘‘ worship” meant the gwadty of worth-ship or excellence, 
but this meaning early disappeared from our language. 

Tt will be noted that the word ‘‘ worship” is used here in two distinct 
senses, one general, as in the expression ‘‘ Public Worship,” the other par- 
ticular, referring to the Godward exercises of the complex series called 
*“Public Worship.” Much difficulty has been caused by the heedless con- 

fusion of these two meanings. 5 
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Public Worship is sometimes conceived as consisting 
typically of such social religious intercommunication. 
Various fraternal features are emphasized, both worship 
and the true ministry of the Word being made tributary. 
This is one of the strong tendencies in many informal 
liturgies. So, far as it can be said to have a definite 
existence, apart from a mere- popular drift, this theory 
may be called the fraternal or soczal. 

These three currents are almost always distinguishable 
in actual Public Worship. They appear to be essential 
to the institution in its normal development.’ For our 
present purpose they need not be further analyzed, as will 
be done in subsequent chapters. 


The consideration of these patent phenomena helps 
the mind to appreciate the fact that the 
10. Communion Bible in all its treatment of private and 
the true central 4 : . ’ 
eoueeuriead Public Worship lays stress upon its quality 
of mutuality. Worship, as an institu- 
tion, is a transaction between persons, taking concrete 
form in some kind of intercourse, but having its ground 
in spiritual relations and attitudes, and ultimating in spirit- 
ual union between the participants. The comprehensive 
Biblical conception of this whole system of mutual relations 
and processes is best indicated by the term Kotvwvia, com- 
munton,* the full significance of which can be ascertained — 
only by an induction from a large number of terms and 
passages. 
From such an induction it appears that Communion 
may be defined as the state, the inner processes, the out- 


1JIn many of the Biblical references to the subject the three currents 
are evidently distinguished, as, for example, in 1 Thes. 5 : 12-22. : 

° Kowwvla and weroxy may be taken as convenient centers for the 
somewhat extensive group of Biblical terms for Communion in its several as- 
pects. All these words are naturally often applied to outward, visible acts, as 
when xowwvla describes a benevolent gift, as in Rom. 15; 26, ora symbol 
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ward expressions, and the resulting relations of spiritual 
kinship, mutual attitude, intercommunication and interac- 
tion between two or more personalities, human or divine. 
(The scope of the conception is discussed more in detail 
in §13.) This conception is evidently much broader than 
“worship,” or even than “intercourse,” since it is suscep- 
tible of being regarded from several points of view, ac- 
cording as the attention is fixed on a primary relation (in- 
herent or deliberate), on a process (inner or outer), or on a 
resultant relation. 

Public Worship is a complex institution, consisting of 
sundry outward acts, symbolic of various relations and 
inner states. But it cannot be successfully studied merely 
as an external act or process. It has a basis, a meaning, a 
motive, a final cause outside itself. Scientific thorough- 
ness demands that the phenomena be interpreted by all 
these. It will be seen as we proceed that a careful analy- 
sis of the Biblical conception of Communion successfully 
opens up this interpretation on all its sides. 


It may be objected that Communion, as above defined, 
is practically equivalent to Religion in gen- 


Gia) or the Spiritual Life. The substantial 11- ‘Communion” 
almost the same as 


equivalence of the conceptions is obvious. “Religion.” 
Communion is one of the modes in which 

Religion may be conceived —in many respects the most 
useful mode. Public Worship is plainly one of the manifes- 


of participation, as in 1 Cor. 10:16; but they are more technically used 
of spiritual relations and processes, as in I Jn. 1:3. In the historical 
books of the N. T. none of the derivatives of xowvds appear in this or 
any closely allied sense except in Acts 2:42. But in the Epistles and the 
Apocalypse we have the following more or less significant passages (ar- 
ranged in approximately chronological order): Gal. 2:9; 6:63; 1 Cor, 
Te onoresx. TOs 16-215 2 Cor, Tiy5 Of 14-055 8243 1924); Rom. 
ESe27 ee bhilem. 6; Phil. 1:.5, 752: I-4} 39-103 4): 14-15 ; Eph. 3365 
Pagewr re ums (6) To 1 Pet. 413% 521 2 Pet. 14 ;\ Heb. 23145327, 
Eas O4—-0) 5) Tol. 33; Rev. 1:9} 1814s © Jnr: 3,6; 7; 2 Jos ror. 
To these should be added numerous passages in which Christian fraternity 
and its various manifestations are described, \ 
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tations of Religion thus regarded. While it is true that our 
subject is not Religion in all its aspects, bearings, and 
manifestations, it is also true that the attempt to consider 
Public Worship as an expression of the communional 
aspect of Religion involves somewhat extensive investiga- 
tions into all parts of the system of belief and practice 
which constitute the Spiritual Life. If Public Worship 
did not have these many connections with the whole of 
Religion, it would not have the historic dignity and power 
as an institution that it has. 


The direction and partition of the present inquiry 
depend on the essential constituents of the 
12, An analysis conception of Religion as Communion. 
of Communion d 
needed. The discovery of these contents is a prob- 
lem of Biblical Dogmatics, aided by what- 
ever illustration may be secured from Christian experience 
in general. Any extensive citation or collation of the ma- 
terials is here unpractical; but the following compressed 
statement is offered as the result of a somewhat laborious 
inductive examination. It will serve as a provisional work- 
ing summary, subject to correction or restatement as other 
study may dictate. The terms used to designate the sev- 
eral sub-concepts may not commend themselves to all stu- 
dents, and are of comparatively little consequence; but 
the constituent concepts indicated are apparently real and, 
if so, are entitled to careful attention. 


Under minute scrutiny it appears that the conception 

of Communion is that of a highly complex 

13. Its constitu. DbOnd or connection between ‘two person- 
ent concepts. alities, involving in its complete form at 
least five constituents or stages, a dis- 

tinction between which has utility for theoretic study 
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whether in fact it be possible or not definitely and con- 
stantly to maintain it. Summarily stated, these five con- 
stituents of the comprehensive conception are: 

(a) Kinship or Community of Nature,—a relation of 
similarity in moral quality, such as may exist between two 
persons (and, so far as we know, is possible between all 
persons), a similarity of such a kind and degree as to afford 
a reasonable basis for voluntary interaction between them. 
Kinship in this sense is not conceivable between two things 
or between a person and a thing. Between men this fun- 
damental likeness or relationship is grounded upon the 
fact of their affinity as members of the human race or 
family. Between men and God it is founded on the affin- 
ities consequent upon the processes of Creation and of 
Regeneration, from the Biblical presentation of which it is 
clear that man is by origin the child of God and that the 
original relation may be reéstablished even when deliber- 
ately impaired by the intrusion of sin. 

(6) Fellowship or Deliberate Correlation,—a state or 
incipient process of conscious, moral action on the part of 
spiritual beings whereby they assume personal attitudes of 
thought, feeling, or purpose with reference to each other, 
attitudes of the inner self whence proceed specific outward 
acts. Between men these inner attitudes are the object of 
the higher part of psychologic inquiry, of all that part which 
considers the voluntary relations of one mind to other 
minds. Between men and God the same sort of attitudes, 
‘revelation affirms, do or may exist; they are therefore the 
object of a large part of the psychology of religion in the 
strict sense.’ 


1 “* Fellowship” is a term ordinarily used only of those mutual attitudes 
that attract and harmonize those who take them; but in a full discussion this 
division of thought must obviously be extended to cover also the repellant 
and divisive attitudes. 
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(c) Lntercourse or Actual Communication,— an act or 
process of formulating and manifesting the thoughts, feel- 
ings, and purposes of Fellowship. Such formulation or 
manifestation translates the invisible facts of the inner life 
into concrete, tangible shape. Between men such concre- 
tion is absolutely necessary, since otherwise mutuality can- 
not be secured. Acts of Intercourse serve to realize, express, 
convey, define, establish, and make effective the inner atti- 
tudes of Fellowship. Between men and God they are 
equally necessary, obviously on the side of communication 
to man, and to a larger extent than is always recognized on 
that of communication from man.’ Fellowship, then, in- 
cludes certain spzvitual constituents of Communion which 
in Intercourse appear as formal manifestations. 

(2) Sympathy or Unanimity,—a state of mutual sim- 
ilarity or a process of mutual codperation resulting from 
the experience of Intercourse, with its manifestations of 
the inherent relations of Kinship, and of the deliberate 
attitudes of Fellowship.*, Between men the attainment of 
some form of Sympathy is commonly recognized as the 
natural consequence and end of all intercommunication. 
Between men and God the same is true.® 

(e@) Vital Union or Transfusion of Life, —a process 
or state resulting from all the above, the consummation of 
the whole. Between men the interchange of spiritual 


1Tntercourse, being concrete, is naturally the aspect of Communion by 
which in experience the other aspects are apprehended, and through the 
study of which they are fully understood. Many of the terms that must be 
used in discussing the other aspects are taken from this. 

*Sympathy, like Fellowship, is strictly applicable only to a positive 
state of harmony; yet under this head must be classed also the converse 
state of disharmony and alienation which may also result from a process of 
intercourse controlled by antagonistic attitudes of Fellowship. 

3 The terms ‘‘ fellowship” and ‘‘ sympathy,” as here used, are given 
technical meanings not always found in popular usage. Whether the terms 
be accepted or not, the conceptions which they indicate should be carefully 
differentiated as lying respectively before and after the processes of Inter- 
course. 
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energy is constant in every social relation. Between God 
and men the same interchange takes place. In the Chris- 
tian view the transmission to men of God’s original and 
infinite energy is the secret and sum of all that we call 
“life,” both physical and spiritual. 

Communion, then, may again be summarily defined as 
the act or process of religious Intercourse or interchange 
between persons, founded on their essential mutual Kin- 
ship, dominated by reciprocal attitudes of Fellowship, re- 
sulting in a state of mutual Sympathy, and culminating in 
a transfusion of spiritual vitality, in Vital Union. Public 
Worship is evidently a chief, specialized, and decidedly 
complex institution, in which such Intercourse may or 
does take place in a social manner, and in accordance with 
certain historic forms of utterance and action. The insti- 
tution of Public Worship may be partially or even totally 
divorced from the spiritual system of Communion in which 
it originated, and with which it is always nominally con- 
nected; but in such cases it is almost universally recog- 
nized as abnormal and degenerate. 


It should be noted that what is called Kinship in the 
above analysis is itself the result of some 
previous communication of life. Con- 44. communion 
versely, what is called Transfusion of Life likened toa spiral. 
above (the consummation of Communion) 
at once sets up a new Kinship. The several aspects of 
Communion, then, are in a cyclical relation to each other. 
‘Assuming a given starting-point, they generate each other 
in an endless series, which normally rises gradually to 
higher and higher planes and includes a greater and greater 
scope. The ideal symbol of Communion is therefore an 
ascending and expanding sfzva/, which in the Biblical 


\ 
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view has its origin in God, develops by perpetual contact 
with God, and culminates only in the mystic union with 
God in the Life to Come.’ 


The Biblical teachings about Communion are explicit 
and abundant. The references to the in- 
15. Thedoctrine stitution of Public Worship during the 
of Public Worship s ; = : 
not easily derived, historic periods covered by the Bible nar- 
rative are fairly numerous, though often ex- 
tremely incidental. But the systematic application of the 
doctrine of the Spiritual Life in general to the institution 
of Public Worship in particular is naturally not made. A 
doctrine of Public Worship, therefore, can be said to be 
only dimly indicated in the Bible. In complete form such 
a doctrine must be laboriously derived by a variety of deduc- 
tive and inductive processes, some of the data of which 
may need to be found outside the Bible. It is natural that 
the derivations actually attempted should vary widely. 
Unanimity, even in some fundamentals, is still far away. 
But there are some hopeful signs of convergence. The 
scientific pursuit of Liturgics as a regular branch of theo- 
logical inquiry is the best means of hastening this conver- 
gence and centering it upon the truth. 


The foregoing analysis of the Communion-conception 
suggests a natural partition of the present 

el Pee ad discussion. We shall need to consider (1) 
sion, The Aasis of Communion, that is, its 
general foundation in the nature of God 

and of man as made known in revelation and experience, 
and in the essential relationships ordained by God between 
Himself and men, and between men. The influence of 
1Of this cyclical and progressive conception of: Communion none of the 


Biblical writers has recorded more or displayed a deeper personal apprecia- 
tion than the author of the Johannean Gospel and Epistles. 
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the substructure of spirituality as laid by the processes of 
Creation and Redemption runs through every higher part 
of Communion and is conspicuous in all its manifestations. 

(2) The Conditions of Communion, that is, its speczal 
limitations, favorable or unfavorable, provided by the choices 
of men. The entrance of sin has profoundly disturbed 
and broken off the relations originally set up by God. The 
possibility of truly reciprocal attitudes of Fellowship, such 
as were meant to be constant and universal, is now pro- 
foundly affected not only by present human choices, but 
by the result of a myriad of past choices. 

(3) The Contents of Communion, that is, the several 
attitudes of God toward men, of men toward God, and of 
men toward each other, which together constitute the rela- 
tion and state of Fellowship, and provide the invisible ma- 
terials or contents for the outward process of Intercourse. 

(4) The Modes of Communion, that is, the concrete 

material embodiments of the above constituents in actual 
Intercourse. Here is the especial field of both the history 
and the.art of Public Worship. It includes topics like the 
differences between public and private worship, the rela- 
tion of Public Worship to the Church, the functions in it of 
the clergy and the laity, kinds of services, classes of exer- 
cises (expressive, impressive, fraternal, and demonstrative), 
the sacraments and other church ordinances, sacred times 
and places, formule, liturgies, hymns, orders of service, 
specific usages (like music), accessories, etc. 
(5) The Consummations of Communion, that is, the 
actual or possible results or consequences of the outward 
manifestations of Fellowship in Intercourse, especially as 
seen in the institution of Public Worship, that concern the 
establishment of spiritual Sympathy and the transfusion 
of spiritual energy, or Vital Union. 
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In the present study the typical form of Communion 

in all its aspects is assumed to be that be- 

oils ay eR tween God and men. This will be called 

ary, and tertiary. pr7mary, whether proceeding from God or 

from men. Based upon this and sensibly 

like it is Communion between men who are themselves in 

living, hearty\ intercourse with God. This will be called 

secondary. Communion between a believer and an unbe- 

liever will be called ¢ertzary. Communion between unbe- 
. lievers might be called guaternary. 

Of these, all but the last are involved in the institution 
of Public Worship at every point. The full application of 
the conception of Communion to the history and theory of 
Public Worship is made highly difficult by the intricate 
blending of these three species of Communion. The true 
order of study is from the primary to the secondary and 
the tertiary. Every attempt to treat the problems of Pub- 
lic Worship without distinguishing these species, or with- 
out holding them in due subordination the lower to the 
higher, will result either in confusion or in fallacy. 


It is not to be denied that the plan of discussion outlined in this chapter 
is somewhat formal and apparently too technical; but the lack of system in 
Liturgics has so often been the chief barrier to sound argument and real 
progress of thought that an extreme of care and precision may be pardoned. 
The writer’s conviction is that nothing less than minute analysis and rigid 
logical method will suffice to reach useful results. Everything hangs in the | 
present study upon the outline of thought presented in summary form in the 
foregoing paragraphs. 


Ill. THE BASIS OF COMMUNION — 
PERSONAL KINSHIPS 


Communion, as the term is here used, presupposes con- 
sciousness and volition, and hence can be 
predicated only of persons. Two things ie nla ones a 
may be found to have numerous interrela- tween persons. 
tions, as of similarity and even of recipro- 
cal influence ; but they cannot enter into Communion with 
each other. A person may find in a thing a symbol or 
vehicle of Communion, or may invest a thing with an 
imaginary personality ; but in neither case is there Com- 


munion in the sense here under discussion. 


The question then arises whether the fact of personal- 
ity in a being affords a ground for assert- 
ing the possibility of Communion with all Riki TR Heb 
other beings similarly endowed. Between man and God? 
men ‘this is commonly assumed. But in 
human society it appears that Communion varies widely 
in degree, at least in its outward manifestations, and un- 
_der certain circumstances is hardly perceptible. This 
raises the further inquiries whether between man and God 
Communion is practicable, even if theoretically possible, 
and whether, indeed, it is possible. The answers to these 
inquiries are not self-evident, but involve the working out 
of one of the ultimate problems of philosophy. 


(31) 


¥ 
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Two great classes of answers may be summarily dis- 
tinguished, which are widely different both 
20. Theories of theoretically and practically. One class is 
rationalism and 
revelationism. the doctrine of rationalism ; the other that 
of revelationism. The former starts with 
man and proceeds to find God; the latter starts with God 
and proceeds to place man in relation to God. With ra- 
tionalism the conception of God (if attempted at all) is 
anthropomorphic, an exalted and idealized composition 
from materials discovered among men. With revelation- 
ism the conception of man is theomorphic, man being not 
only a divine creation, but a creature partaking of the 
divine nature. In both cases Communion between men 
and God is conceivable, in the former by inference from 
the observed fact of intercourse between men, and in the 
latter in consequence of the essential kinships asserted. 
The difficulties of the rationalistic theory are the extreme 
variety of the results of the inductions that have been 
made, the doubt whether the God secured is anything 
more than a conjecture or a fiction, the lack of organic 
connection between actual men and the hypothetical God, 
and the consequent doubt as to whether Communion 
between them, though conceivable, is practicable, or even 
desirable. The difficulties of the revelationistic theory 
concern chiefly the basis of fact for the theory rather 
than the theory itself. The theory rests on certain rec- 
ords contained in the body of literature called the Bible. 
If these records are historic and authoritative, a sound 
theory of Communion between men and God is provided, 
with an adequate motive for it. The tendency of all non- 
Christian philosophy is toward the purely rationalistic ex- 
treme, though with more or less intermixture of elements 
drawn from the opposite theory. Christian philosophy, 
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resting on the asserted fact of a divine revelation, if it be 
true to itself, cannot do less than urge its own view, even 
if the terminology it is forced to use must in large measure 
be adapted from the opposite theory. 

Comparative Religion brings into contrast systems of 
Public Worship developed under both theories —on the 
one hand those of heathen superstition and of deistic 
speculation in which God is practically the creation of man, 
and on the other those of Christianity and the anticipa- 
tions, perversions, and imitations of it in which man is 
the creation of God. Public Worship is a conceivable in- 
stitution in either case, but the difference between the two 
classes of theory in clarity of conception and in adequacy 
of motive is obvious.’ 


The Biblical doctrine of the fundamental Kinship be- 


tween God and man involves the following 
items : — 21. Man’s Kinship 
E woh. with God through 
(a) The whole material and spiritual creation. 


universe, of which man finds himself a part, 
is a creation of God, the Supreme and Infinite Being.? 
(6) Man’s place in the system of the universe is cen- 


1 What is similar in the religion of the True God and in other religions 
may perhaps be partly explained by the supposition that in the latter are pre- 
seryed yestiges of a primitive knowledge of the truth or of subsequent par- 
tial revelations. This would justify the instinct of worship and the use of 
rites of Public Worship that appear to be universal among all races of men. 

* This fact appears in all parts of the Bible, prophetically or didacti- 
cally asserted in Gen. 1-2; Is. 41: 2-4; 44:24; 45:12; Jer. 10:16; 27:5; 
Amos 4:13; Zech. 12:1; Acts 17: 24-29; 1 Cor. 8:5-6; Eph. 3:9; 
‘Heb. 3: 4; devotionally or poetically postulated in 1 Sam. 2: 6-10; 2 Kings 
19115; Neh.9:6; Job 10: 8-12; 12: 7-10; 33:4; 38; Ps. 8: 3-8; 19:1; 
24: E-2; 33:6-9; 74: 16-17; 90:2; 96:5; 104; 124:8; 134:3; 148:5; 
Proy, 8; Eccles. 11:5; 12:1; Rom. 11:36; Rev. 4:11. Innumerable 
quotations might be made from the historic liturgies and from hymns to show 
how in the act of Public Worship this point is necessarily prominent ; note, 
é. g., the Prefaces to the Eucharistic Prayers generally, as in Apost. Constt. 
Vili. 12, and compare the modern Jewish ritual. Compare also poems like 
Coleridge’s Hymn to Mt. Blanc. 
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tral and unique, and the peculiarity of his relation to God 
is specially indicated by calling it that of child to a parent.’ 

(c) God's fatherhood and man’s sonship are made the 
reasons for expecting, urging, and authenticating further 
interrelations, paternal and filial.’ 

(@) The fact of common Kinship with the Creator 
establishes a universal fraternity among men.’ 

The great contrast is evident between this Biblical 
philosophy of religion, with its vivid and persistent concep- 
tions of God’s paternity and of human fraternity, and 
other religious philosophies, with their comparatively vague 
and shifting notions of a Great Spirit, whose attitude 
toward men may or may not be benevolent, and of a human 
society in which closeness of blood-relationship or a calcu- 
lating self-interest are the chief occasions of fraternal 
feelings and deeds. 


1See Gen, 1: 26-30; 2: 7-8, 15, 18-23; 5: 1-2; 9: 1-6; Job 35: 10-11; 
Ps. 8: 5-8; Is. 9:6; and the passages specified in the next note. The rec- 
ord of the successive Covenants is particularly instructive, as testifying to the 
intimate relation intended between men and God; also the whole history of 
the theocratic idea in both the Jewish and the Christian systems, as an indi- 
cation of man’s special eminence in the organization of the world. For 
obvious reasons, this eminence, being interfered with by sin, is not magnified 
in liturgical formulee, except when viewed in the light of the additional fact 
of Redemption; see the arguments in 1 Cor. 15. 

?See Deut. 32: 4-6, 15-20; Job 34: 10-19; Ps. 68: 5-6; 86:9; 89: 
26395); 6-7; 100: 3;\Id49': 2}; Prov. 20: 12\; ‘Hecles. 22chn jaisiea geen 
24-20; 51:12-13; 63:15-16; 64:8-9; Jer. 3:19; 31:1-9; Mal. 1:6; 
2:10; 3: 7-18; about 50 references by Christ to ‘‘ your Father”; Mt. 23: 9- 
10; Acts 17: 25-29; the terms of numerous salutations and benedictions in 
the Epistles; 1 Cor. 8: 5-6; Gal. 4:1-7; Eph. 3: 14-15; 4:5-6; Heb. 
12:95 Jas. I: 17-18, 27; 3:9; 1 Pet. 1:17; 1 Jn. 5233) thelauporeore 
argument of Ps. 27:10; 103: 13-18; Is. 49: 14-15; Mt. 7: 9-11; etc. 
This relation is dwelt upon with loving iteration in all the liturgies and in 
myriads of hymns. In the former, for obvious reasons, references to God’s 
paternity in Creation are interwoven always with references to His works of 
grace in Redemption. In the latter, however, the two are often more sepa- 
rated; note Derzhavin’s Ode to God, Faber’s My God, how wonderful Thou 
art, Thomson’s Hymn in The Seasons, etc. 

’See passages given above, and especially Ex. 20: 13-17; Mal. 2: 10; 
Mt. 5-7; Lk. 10: 27-37; Rom. 13: 8-10; 14:13-21; Gal, 5: 13-14; Jas. 
2: 8-9;-I Jn. 3: 10-12; 4: 20-21. 
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But the normal perfection of Communion based on these 
intrinsic relations has been interrupted by 
the profound fact of Sin. Sin may be 92, fhis Kinship 
most simply defined as anything in the impaired by Sin. 
will of man that obstructs or prevents the 
' processes of ideal Communion between himself and God. 

Concerning the pristine state of joyous interchange 
between men and God-we have no data except the opening 
page of Geneszs. All the rest of the Bible and all other 
history deals with the state of man subsequent to the Fall, 
including, however, such vestiges of the normal state as may 
be found to persist in the constitution or habits of men. 
While sin appears to have affected the whole race and to 
be comprehensive in its vitiating influence, so that “total 
depravity ’’ may be truly affirmed (in the proper technical 
sense of the term), yet reminiscences and fragments of the 
ideal humanity, with its close Kinship with God and with 
itself, are everywhere to be seen. Upon this relic of man’s 
true self a great variety of disciplinary, invigorating, and 
redemptive influences have been exerted by God’s grace, 
culminating or, rather, centering in the Atonement. 


In man’s fallen condition Communion with God is pos- 
sible only through mediatorial channels. 
Such avenues of intercourse appear to have ia pata a 
been providentially furnished by God from of the Mediator. 
the earliest historic times. The institutions 
of Sacrifice, of the Patriarchate, of the Chosen People, 
of the Priesthood, of the Levitical system generally, of 
the Prophets, of the Theocratic Kingdom, of the first 
Scriptures, — these institutions are all methods and imple- 
ments for the progressive reéstablishment of true relations 
between the children of men and their Maker. If the 
evangelical interpretation of history is correct, these all 


7] 
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were anticipatory and symbolic of the manifestation of God 
in Christ “reconciling the world unto Himself, not reck- 
oning unto them their trespasses” (2 Cor. 5:19). In this 
supreme theophany, taken in all its features of incarnation, 
ministry, passion, resurrection, ascension, and exaltation, 
all that preceded found its full explanation and consumma- 
tion. In it, ‘also, a new relation between man’ and God 
became possible, like to the original one and restoring 
what had been lost through sin. Creation and Redemption, 
therefore, are the twin bases for all present Communion, 
They differ only in the one respect that, as the occasion of 
the second lay in man’s voluntary choice of self above God, 
so its operation depends on man’s voluntary relinquish- 
ment of that which interrupted the operation of the 
first. 


The Biblical doctrine of the relationship between God 
and man through Redemption involves the 
24. Man’s Kin- ; ; 
ship with God following items : — 
eee (a) The whole spiritual universe, as we 
10n, . ° . . . . 
now know it, derives its life and its im- 

petus towards ideal perfection from Christ, the eternal 
Word of God, so that true theology and true thought, 
feeling, and action generally must be Christocentric.’ 

(6) Inand through Christ the ideal Communion, in- 
terrupted by sin, may be fully restored. The key to the 
restoration on man’s part is faith in Christ the Mediator. 

1 See passages like Mt. 28:18; Lk. 10:22; Jn. 3:35; 13:3; Acts 
5:31; Rom. 9:5; 1 Cor. 15: 24-28; Eph. 1: 20-22; Phil. 2: 9-11; Col. 
I: 16-17; Heb. 1: 1-9; 1 Pet. 3:22; Rev. 19: 11-16. Liturgical litera- 
ture, both liturgies and hymns, is full of doxologies to Christ as supreme in 
power, wisdom, holiness, love, and beauty, and hence as the source of spirit- 
ual life and all the manifestations of that life. 

The Biblical doctrine of the Redeemer involves elements not fully com- 
prehensible to man, so that it is in part a true mystery, to be accepted in 


faith. Hence, to an unbeliever the peculiar reverence paid to Christ by 
Christians may appear as a kind of idolatry. 
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The closeness of the relation thus set up is indicated by 
the vital figures of “the new creation,” of “the new man” ; 
of “father and son,” of “vine and branches,” of “ head and 
members,” as well as those of “shepherd and sheep,” of 
“priest and congregation,” of “foundation and building,” 
and of “whole and parts.”’’ 

(c) The fact of the redemption accomplished in and 
through Christ is made the reason for further interrelations, 
paternal and filial. Not only is Christ “God with us,” but 


from Christ is the perpetual ministry of the Spirit and 


through His intercession are all good things possible to the 
believer. And conversely, for the believer there is full 
confidence and hope in Christ, free access to God, and the 
energy needed for practical life.’ 

(da) The fact of a common Kinship with God in 
Christ establishes a mutual fraternity among believers. 
This Kinship is embodied visibly in the institution of 
the Church (in the large sense), “the communion of 
saints” (Apostles’ Creed.)’ 


The Kinship through Creation is established for each 
individual once for all, and is a substratum 


for all he is and thinks and does. The Kin- 25. This Kinship 
‘ : A progressively 
ship through Redemption is provided once established. 


for all in the personality of Christ; but 


1See Jn. 1: 12-13; 3: 1-21; 5: 24-29; 6: 26-58; 8: 31-58; 10: 1-38; 
12: 31-36, 44-50; 14-17; Acts 26: 15-18; Rom. 5; 8; 1 Cor. 12: 4-6; 2 
Cor. 5: 17-19; Gal. 2: 19-20; 3: 23 tog: 7; 6: 14-15; Eph. 1: 3-14; 2; 
$:14-19; 4:1-16; Col. 1: 9-28; 2:6-15; Heb. 2:5-15; 9g: 11-15; 


‘90: 19-23; 12: 1-2, 18-24; 13: 20-21; 1 Pet. 1: 3-5, 13-23; 2: 9-10; I 


Mite ieee, AS71635: 1, 12. 

* See all the passages noted in the last two notes; also the numerous in- 
stances in the Epistles where the ideal relation fixed by the mediatorial office 
of Christ is made the ground for further instruction and exhortation. Re- 
pentance and the initial faith are but ‘‘rudiments”’ of the greater things that 
may and should result from them ; see Heb. 6: 1-12. 

® Note Mt. 23: 8-9; Gal. 4: 21-31; 1 Pet. 1: 22-23; 1 Jn. 3; and the 
use of dde\pés and its cognates in the Acts and the Epistles generally. 

y 
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inasmuch as the Kinship is appropriated and utilized by 
different believers in different ways and degrees and by the 
same believer differently at successive periods of his ex- 
perience, the actual Kinship enjoyed and brought into 
practical operation grows progressively. Hence it may 
truly be said that every cycle of Communion ends in the 
setting up of ‘a new Kinship on which a new cycle may be 
founded. As soon as the initial act of faith on the believer's 
part opens the way for Communion as a redeemed child of 
God in Christ, the infinite process of interchange begins. 
Whatever theory we may hold of “the new birth,” ex- 
cept that of the Perfectionists, we must believe that sanc- 
tification is a progressive result of Communion advancing 
from one degree of Kinship with God in Christ to another. 
(See § 14.) 


The importance to the entire subject of Public Wor- 
__... Ship of a clear apprehension of these two 

26. These Kinships E 
fundamental to fundamental Kinships of Creation and Re- 
Faustian institu: demption, with all that they involve, can- 
not be too highly estimated. The whole 
theory of Christianity is latent in these conceptions. The 
entire circuit of usages that make up the outward life of 
each Christian and of the Church finds its warrant and 
initial impetus here. As has been said, an entire system 
of theology may be worked out from this point of view. 
Such a system would doubtless be stronger on the side of 
the relative aspects of both God’s being and man’s being 
than on that of their absoluite aspects; and would therefore 
be more practical than strictly philosophical in its bearings. 
. But there is an obvious value in a decidedly velzgzous the- 
ology as contrasted with an over-speculative theology. 
Certainly such a system of thought is profoundly impor- 
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tant in a liturgical discussion. Without it nothing can be 
reasoned out in full, and no principles of action can be 
established. So far as liturgical thought has reached a 
crystallized form in literary products, such as liturgies and 
hymns, it has uniformly posited itself on these two great 
foundations, the Kinship of nature through Creation and 
the Kinship of grace through Redemption. The social or- 
ganism of the visible Church is likewise founded, not only 
on filial relations to the Creator and the Father, but on 
fraternal relations thence derived among men. 


The two Kinships need to be kept in a due connection 
with each other. In the pristine state the 
first was sufficient as a basis for interac- hires ipa ha 
tion between men and God and between nection. 
menas His children. In the present state, 
the barriers of sin existing, the second is a necessity in 
order to furnish a new basis for such interaction. But 
the second involves the first, of which it may be said to 
be a kind of extension to meet peculiar exigencies. 

Historically, Public Worship has shown the influence of 
dogmatic tendencies to magnify one of the Kinships some- 
what at the expense of the other. On the one hand, those, 
like the Socinians, who endeavor to minimize the facts of 
sin and of redemption in Christ, are thrown back in their 
theory of Communion and in their forms of Public Wor- 
ship on the Kinship by Creation and subsequent Provi- 
dence. On the other hand, evangelical Christianity, in its 
strenuous attention to the fallen state of mankind and to 
the Atonement, has sometimes too much overlooked the 
deep aptitudes for Communion which are man’s birthright, 


? This is particularly manifest in hymnody ; compare, for example, Uni- 
tarian hymns on the divinity of man with Calvinistic hymns on human de- 
pravity. Extempore prayers, also, often manifest tendencies of thought not 
often deliberately embodied in written formulz. 


: 
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however distorted, hidden and made useless by evil ten- 
dencies and acts, and has not incorporated in its formulze 
of Public Worship the recognition of that original self- 
respect which befits the children of God the Creator and 
which may be brought to light through union with Christ 
the Redeemer, 


It is highly important to magnify the two bases for 
social and fraternal intercourse among men 
28, Their bearing rovided in the Biblical plan. One of these 
on the fraternal ; ; : 
side of Religion. | is of nature, and applies to men simply as 
men. The other is of grace and faith, and 
applies to men conscious of sin, appropriating the gift of 
salvation, and yielding allegiance to Christ. Public Wor- 
ship as a social institution needs constant reference to both 
these grounds of fraternal action. Community of thought 
and feeling on spiritual matters that is grounded merely on 
common human nature is always imperfect; it needs the 
further link of a common connection by faith with the 


Author of Salvation. 


The intimate association of the two Kinships in the actual operation of 
the universe of personal existence is strikingly illustrated by the difficulty of 
man’s discovering by his own unaided powers of analysis just which of the 
current manifestations of God’s power and purpose are continuations of crea- 
tive processes and which are parts of redemptive processes. Creation and 
Redemption, in the large senses here employed, are undoubtedly always 
going on. Under the limitations of human knowledge the comparatively 
loose term Providence is used to cover the extended progressive deyelop- 
ment both of God’s creative and of His redemptive operations, 


IV. THE CONDITIONS ON MAN’S PART 
FOR COMMUNION 


The provision of an adequate basis for Communion is 
made by God without the act of man. 
Indeed, so far as Communion is a state of ras ee ever 
Kinship with God and among men, it is provided bases, 
furnished by God alone. But the pro- 
gressive enjoyment of this divine provision, the develop- 
ment of the state of Kinship by means of reciprocal spir- 
itual attitudes, and of the expression of these attitudes in 
actual Intercourse, with their unifying and vivifying results, 
is largely conditioned by man’s choices. The importance 
of this conditioning is due especially to the interferences 
of sin. The existence of sin is a manifestation of human 
freedom. Fully to escape from the deprivations of sin 
requires a use of the same freedom. The basis of Com- 
munion has always existed, and is universal to all mankind. 
The human conditions to its full enjoyment are special 
and peculiar to each individual. The avenues of inter- 
course are open and ample, but they cannot be used till 
they are seen, trusted, and chosen by the individual soul." 


1 Tt is necessary, however, to add that in strictness all that is considered 
here under the head of ‘‘ Conditions” should be treated at a later point. 
God provides certain basic relations and manifests certain attitudes on His 
part toward man, not only indicating the promise of further intercourse with 
man, but by these provisions and manifestations actually making a beginning 
of intercourse. Man’s treatment of these divine forth-puttings is really recip- 
rocal zwtercourse on his part, involving attitudes toward God and the expres- 
sion of them. But in ordinary thought these initial. stages of intercourse 
are usually conceived as antecedents to intercourse, rather than parts of it. 
This method of thought is found throughout the Bible, and is common in all 
(41) 


y 
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The conditions on man’s part to the due development 
into Intercourse of the two Kinships which 


30. Two (four) 
conditions, favora- 
ble or unfavorable. 


God has ordained may theoretically be 
summarized under two heads. 


In practical 


discussions these may be extended to four, 
as is done in most of the Biblical treatment of the sub- 


ject. 


ble (positive) and its unfavorable (negative) side. 


Each of these two or four conditions has its favora- 


The an- 


tithesis between these sides is obvious, but is made more 
suggestive by a slightly detailed extension. 


(a) Knowledge. By this 
is meant neither intelligence 
in general nor information 
in general, but such specific 
knowledge about the facts of 
the divinely fixed bases for 
Communion between God 
and men and between men 
as makes the use of these 
bases logically feasible. 

The main substance of 
the required knowledge is 
information touching the ex- 
istence and nature of God, 


the natural Kinship of man 


with Him by Creation, the 
fact of Sin as an interrup- 
tion of the normal relations 
between man and God, the 
provision of a means of re- 


- the records of religious experience. 


(a) Lgnorance. By this 
is meant neither want of intel- 
lect nor deficiency of infor- 
mation in general, but such 
specific ignorance about the 
bases of Communion as 
makes their use unlikely or 
impossible. 


The points on which an 
obstructive ignorance may 
exist are those named in the 
previous column. Ignorance 
concerning the cardinal bases 
of Communion prevents both 
private worship and proper 
participation in Public Wor- 
ship. Ignorance regarding 
the latter as a specific form 


It is here followed because of its com- 


monness, and because of its practical simplicity, in spite of its lack of strict 


logicalness. 
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storation, with its special 
conditions, and the interrela- 
tions of men as men and as 
recipients of Redemption. 
Concerning Public Worship 
as an institution still further 
information regarding its na- 
ture, construction, and pur- 
pose is needed. 

The sources of the neces- 
sary knowledge are partly 
“the light of nature,” 7. e., 
the manifestations of God 
in the very structure and in- 
nate contents of the human 
mind; partly general revela- 
tion, 2, ¢., what may reason- 
ably be inferred from obser- 
vation and experience of ex- 
ternal nature and of life; 
partly special revelation, 2. ¢., 
the Gospel as set forth in 
the Bible; and partly the 
institutions and products of 
the Gospel, z. ¢., the Church 
and its usages, individual 
Christian characters and 
deeds, and Christian civiliz- 
ation as a whole. No one 
source of knowledge is ade- 
quate to give all that is 
needed for the most many- 
sided development of Com- 
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of Communion may coéxist 
with a considerable knowl- 
edge of more fundamental 
matters. Public Worship 
as an object of religious 
thought is strangely neg- 
lected by many otherwise 
thoughtful persons. 


The causes of ignorance 
are chiefly of three sorts, (1) 
lack of mental exertion in 
self-consciousness, in gener- 
al observation, or in logical 
inference; (2) unfavorable 
circumstances, like remote- 
ness from the centers of re- 
ligious enlightenment, such 
as is the misfortune of much 
of the unevangelized world; 
and (3) unconscious or de- 
liberate overlooking of facts, 
cherishing of erroneous in- 
ferences, or denial of estab- 
lished truth. These several 
causes operate in a variety 
of ways to obstruct both 
Communion in general and 
Public Worship in particular. 
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munion in general or of 
Public Worship in particular. 
The degree of knowledge 
needed as a condition to the 
very beginning of deliberate 
Fellowship and Intercourse 
is doubtless small,— not too 
great for a child or for a 
mere savage. But for each 
higher stage a greater know- 
ledge is required. For Pub- 
lic Worship, in its ideal es- 
tate, a considerable amount 
of varied information is de- 
manded. The perfect condi- 
tions of knowledge for Com- 
munion in its fullest measure 
are possible only when we 
shall “know” as we “have 
been known.” 
Needful knowledge is to 
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The degree of ignorance 
that debars one from Com- 
munion in its rudimentary 
forms is of speculative inter- 
est only, since the Biblical 
position is that no man is so 
ignorant as not to be moral- 
ly responsible. But debar- 
ring ignorance concerning 
the higher stages of Com- 
munion is widespread, not 
only among unevangelized 
peoples, but in Christian 
communities and among true 
Christians. Ignorance suffi- 
cient to prevent a right de- 
velopment of Public Worship 
is extremely common. 

be provided and the obstruc- 


tions of ignorance removed by processes of education, both 


general and specific. 


The responsibility for providing this 


education is largely committed to Christians individually 


and to the Church. 


“The Great Commission” (Mt. 


28:19-20) has for its primary aim the supply of knowl- 
edge concerning Communion, with the ulterior design of 
stimulating men to seek the actual enjoyment of it. The 
study of Liturgics has for its practical purpose the supply 
of such knowledge as shall make Public Worship more 
nearly what it should be as an expression of and means to 
the higher stages of Communion.’ 


1Tt is infeasible and unnecessary to more than hint at the manifold tes- 
timony of the Bible as to the importance of knowledge as a condition of 
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(6) Sincerity. This term 
is intended to cover every 
manifestation of true moral 
earnestness,— whether in in- 
tellectual action, producing 
entire openness to truth, 
thoroughness and ingenuous- 
ness of logical methods, can- 
dor and firmness in practical 
deductions ; or in emotional 

action, producing loyalty to 
ascertained truth, enthusi- 
asm in right choices, pains- 
taking zeal in chosen lines 
of conduct; or in volitional 
action, producing suscepti- 
bility to conscience and to 


(0) Lnsincerity. This term 
covers every manifestation 
of a lack of moral earnest- 
ness, — whether in intellect- 
ual blindness to truth, nar- 
rowness or prejudice in rea- 
soning, falsification of prac- 
tical deductions; emotional 
inertness, lack of enthusiasm 
over the right and of zeal in 
right conduct; or volitidnal 
callousness, indifference, de- 
ceitfulness, hypocrisy. In- 
sincerity is the mark of a 
weak, impoverished, and de- 
based character. It exists 
in some measure in every 


spirituality. Every presentative, didactic, and disciplinary feature of sacred 
history aims first to give a working knowledge of the spiritual realities. Un- 
der the Old Dispensation, the ritual of Public Worship was plainly intended 
through the medium of symbolic objects and actions to suggest conceptions 
of God, of righteousness and sin, and of ways of holding intercourse with 
God in spite of sin. ‘To this were added the more detailed instructions of 
priests and prophets, men whose eyes were ‘‘opened.” The institution of 
the Chosen People was itself an object-lesson to the world. Specific provi- 
dences were sent that they and that others through them might ‘‘ know 
Jehovah,” The climax of spiritual illumination is embodied in predictions 
that ‘the earth shall be full of the knowledge of Jehovah as the waters 
cover the sea” (Is. 11:9; Hab. 2:14). The expressions ‘' to know Jeho- 
vah” and ‘‘the knowledge of Jehovah ” doubtless often, perhaps always, 
have a very pregnant and extensive sense, but this includes and begins with 
the conditional and preliminary knowledge here in view. 

The same educative purpose is conspicuous in the manifestation of God 
jin Christ, in His recorded teachings and deeds (see Jn. 17:8), and in His 
commission to His disciples to proclaim the Gospel to all men. Christ is 
not only set forth by John as* the Word,” but in all the N. T. literature the 
striking figure of the ‘‘ light” which breaks forth in and from Him is often 
reiterated. He called Himself ‘‘ the Light of the World’ and called His 
followers the same ; and they joyfully accepted their mission as light-bearers. 
The early Christians called those who were baptized ‘’ the illuminated.” 

The same principle has been urged in all later times. Preaching the 
Gospel is everywhere first of all an effort to provide the basic knowledge for 
the spiritual life. See Rom, Io; 1-15, 
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all kinds of righteous influ- 
ence, fidelity to ascertained 
principles of conduct,. scru- 
pulous attention to specific 
duties. Sincerity, in short, 
is the distinguishing trait of 
a strong, progressive, and 
noble character. In spite of 
the ravages of sin, it is wide- 
ly seen to be one of the most 
manly traits of man. 

Sincerity is an obvious 
prerequisite to the proper 
enjoyment of all spiritual 
relations, since it is an evi- 
dence of reality in the inmost 
self. Its working is seen in 
a variety of instrumental 
processes ; but essentially it 
pertains to the personality 
that employs those processes. 
In God’s personality as con- 
ceived by man it is always 
an essential factor; and there 
can be no commerce between 
Him and men unless on 
men’s part there is some 
corresponding attribute. 
Hence, for Communion and 
for every institution of Com- 
munion, like private or Pub- 
lic Worship, it is an indis- 
pensable condition. 


man; yet its practical work- 
ing is not always conspicu- 
ous. Its existence one hesi- 
tates to affirm in others; but 
in one’s self it is usually 
known to exist somewhere 
in many different parts of 
the mental procedure, 


Insincerity is an obvious 
obstacle to all spiritual rela- 
tions, since it indicates unre- 
ality in the inmost self. It 
not only vitiates all mental 
processes, but shows a fun- 
damental deficiency in the 
personality to which they 
belong. It is impossible to 
conceive of God as insincere 
in any way; and there is no 
common ground between 
Him and men who are not 
in any degree earnest or sin- 
cere. Hence, so far as there 
is not some rudimentary 
truth of character in men, 
Communion and every insti- 
tution of Communion, like 
private or Public Worship, 
are out of the question. 
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Sincerity must be duly 
united with knowledge. Sin- 
cerity, coupled with ignor- 
ance, begets mistaken  be- 
liefs, ill-directed enthusiasm, 
and even pernicious zeal. 


Regarding the specific in- 
stitution of Public Worship, 
sincerity appears in the ade- 
quacy and fullness of concep- 
tions entertained about it as 
a whole and about its parts, 
in the intensity and breadth 
of feeling involved in its use, 
and in the conscientious 
fidelity with which all per- 
sonal duties connected with 
it are performed. Wher- 
ever true sincerity exists, 
Public Worship is possible 
in its highest forms. 

The degree in which sin- 
cerity must be exercised as 
a condition of Communion 
plainly varies with the stage 
of experience involved. In 
initial stages merely a gen- 
eral earnestness of purpose 
is enough; but in the higher 
stages a constantly greater 
degree of conscientiousness 
is requisite, 
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Insincerity may be joined | 
with knowledge, in which 
case the latter is useless and 
the former peculiarly repre- 
hensible. It may be joined 
with ignorance, in which 
case both are intensified in 
their harmful effect. 

Regarding Public Wor- 
ship, insincerity appears in 
entertaining narrow and in- 
defensible views of the insti- 
tution or its parts, in lack of 
fervor or in mere sentimen- 
tality, and in either careiess- 
ness about personal duties 
connected with it or heartless 
perfunctoriness. The great- 
est barrier to the right de- 
velopment of Public Wor- 
ship is the insincerity in one 
way or another of officials 
and other participants. 

The absolute elimination 
of insincerity can hardly be 
hoped for. But the reduc- 
tion of it to a point where 
it is no longer a serious bar- 
rier to Communion is cer- 
tainly possible. At each 
higher stage of Communion 
a greater effort to overcome 
it is needed 


’ 
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Needful sincerity is to be secured and the obstructions 
of insincerity which innate depravity or cherished sin sets 
up are to be removed mainly by strengthening the author- 
ity of conscience. In the last analysis not only the voice of 
conscience but attentiveness to that voice are direct gifts of 
God. But the responsibility for moral action regarding 
Communion, \as regarding all duties, rests with the individ- 
ual concerned. In securing right action, the influence of 
individual Christians, of the Church, and of a variety of 
general circumstances, are all important. “The Great Com- 
mission’’ is a call not only to give information, but to in- 
duce a conscientious treatment of the information given.’ 

The two conditions above named, Knowledge and Sin- 
cerity, are really all that are needed. They supply the two 
foundations of apprehension of objective truth and of ex- 
ertion of subjective truth on which the whole experience 
of Communion rests. But the Bible goes into particulars 
under these general principles. Consequently we should - 


1 The Biblical emphasis on thorough sincerity, integrity, or purity of the 
heart, is constant and strong. God is everywhere presented as “‘ the God of 
truth”; He ‘‘ cannot lie”; ‘‘in Him is no darkness.” And an indispensa- 
ble condition of holding commerce with Him is a similar quality in men. 
One of the shining attributes of the great men of the Bible, like Joseph, 
Moses, David, Jeremiah, Paul, John, is their wonderful genuineness. The 
strongest indictment brought against the Hebrew people was that “ their 
heart was not right” with God. The sternest denunciations of Christ were 
directed against the ‘‘ hypocrites.” The story of the Fall hinges largely on 
the imputation of deceit to God and the use of deceit by the tempter and 
later by the man and woman; and on the last page of the Apocalypse is the 
terrible prediction of exclusion from the Holy City of whosoever “‘ loveth or 
doeth a lie.” 

It is clearly taught that many of the disciplinary providences of, life are 
sent to test the depth of sincerity, to reveal character to itself, and thus to 
stimulate the culture of ‘‘truth in the inward parts.” God “‘looketh upon 
the heart’; He is twice addressed in the Acts as ‘‘ the heart-knower”; and 
the intensest prayers of the Psalmist contain petitions like ‘‘ search me and 
know my heart,” and ‘‘ create in me a clean heart.” Perhaps the pithiest 
of the sayings of the Wisdom literature is this, ‘‘ Keep thy heart above all 
that thou guardest, for out of it are the issues of life” (Prov. 4:23). The 
intercourse by which Communion is made progressive involves the activity of 
man’s real self, not what he claims or seems to be, but what hezs. So far 
as he is a sham, he is debarred from dealing with Him who is the truth. 
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add two other conditions which are not so much coérdi- 
nates of the foregoing as deductions from them, and both 
of which are really aspects of Fellowship and Intercourse. 


(c) Fazth. By this is 
_ meant trust in, dependence 
upon, and subjection to God 
in all His’ self-manifesta- 
tions, particularly as He re- 
veals Himself in Christ. 
This is a condition to all the 
higher forms of Communion, 
especially in view of the 
state of alienation and de- 
privation induced by Sin. 


Properly a true knowledge’ 


of the Gospel, coupled with 
true sincerity in view of the 
Gospel, begets faith in Christ 
as the center of the Gospel, 
and as the one and complete 
Mediator between God and 
sinful man. 

The degree of faith needed 
for the beginning of Com- 
munion is surely not great. 
But in the higher levels of 
Communion a greater de- 
gree is needed, particularly 
as the process so much con- 
cerns invisible Persons and 
intangible realities. Public 
Worship, however, demands 
no more than private wor- 


(c) Unbelief. By this 
is meant distrust of God, 
self-assertive independence, 
and rejection of God’s mani- 
festations of Himself, par- 
ticularly in Christ. This is 
a complete bar to the higher 
forms of Communion, and 
is the concrete exemplifica- 
tion of the essential tend- 
ency of Sin. Unbelief is 
entirely possible in spite of 
knowledge of the Gospel, 
especially when joined with 
decided insincerity. It is 
possible also in spite of a 
considerable degree of sin- 
cerity, especially when joined 
with ignorance. 

The degree. of). unbelief 
requisite to prevent the be- 
ginning of Communion is 
not great, and may show it- 
self in the form either of 
distrust, of pride, or of aver- 
sion to the truth. In each 
higher stage of Communion 
the. same hindrances may 
and do appear in a variety 
of ways. Public Worship 
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ship. With increasing Chris- 
tian experience faith be- 
comes more and more like 
knowledge, and in the fu- 
ture life may be said to pass 
over into “sight.” 


is not less affected by them 
than private, though perhaps 
the outward forms of Public 
Worship are often apparent- 
ly utilized by those who are 
at heart far from having a 


requisite amount of humble 
and loving faith. 

Needful faith is to be secured and the obstructions of 
unbelief removed by a combined process of information, 
furnishing the grounds and objects of faith, and of influ- 
ence, arousing the affections and stimulating the will. 
The Biblical teaching is that the power of faith is a gift of 
God. But the responsibility of exercising the power rests 
with the individual concerned. The influence of Chris- 
tians and of the Church should be exerted not only to pro- 
claim the Gospel and to develop general moral earnest- 
ness, but to focus that earnestness in devoted trust in and 
discipleship of Jesus Christ. This zs Christianity.’ 

Finally, the Bible emphasizes one other condition which 
strictly is the result of knowledge and sincerity and the 


i Tn examining the Biblical references, care is needed to discriminate as 
far as possible between faith in general as a settled principle of life and the 
initial faith by which the more active processes of Communion are made pos- 
sible. The former is a state of Fellowship and an act of Intercourse; the 
latter may be called a condition of both. Probably most of the instances in 
Heb. 11 belong to the first class ; many of the narratives of the Gospels sup- 
ply instances of the second. -The unlocking of the treasures of Communion 
with Christ by means of an initial surrender of doubt and reserve is finely 
illustrated in cases like the woman of Sychar and the man born blind, It is 
not so conspicuous in the many instances where the needy and suffering came 
to Jesus with petitions for relief, since the zm¢¢ia/ faith usually preceded the 
events narrated. But in many cases, as that of the Syrophcenician woman, 
Jesus delayed His response to test this precedent faith ; and in some, as that 
of Jairus, He explicitly encouraged it to persist in spite of obstacles. Several 
instructive instances are given in the Acts. The doctrine is somewhat elab- 
orately treated in the Epistles, though usually mathous emphasis on the dis- 
tinction between initial and settled faith. 

The use of this truth by the Church in all porisae’ is too well known to 
require more than mere mention, 
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practical manifestation of faith, and therefore logically not 


coordinate with the antecedent conditions. 


Indeed, this 


condition might be joined with the third. 


(2) The Fruits of Faith. 
Faith, to be real, must be 
active and practical, show- 
ing itself in habitual piety 
toward God and_ habitual 
morality in human relations. 
“Faith apart from works is 
dead ;” true faith always re- 
veals itself in deed. But 
the apparent fruits of faith 
are not in themselves a con- 
dition to Communion, ex- 
cept as they are tokens of a 
spiritual reality behind them. 

The significance of this 
condition in Public Worship 
is greatest in regard to sec- 
ondary Intercourse (that 
between men). ‘The Lord 
looketh upon the heart;” 
but men are obliged in deal- 
ing with one another to lay 
emphasis upon outward ac- 
tions. Relying upon the 
influence of his own religious 
habit of life, a believer may 
be a source of undeniable in- 
vigoration to fellow-believers 
and to unbelievers. 


(2) The Fruits of Un- 
belief. Unbelief is an active 
principle, usually showing it- 
self in habitual impiety 
toward God and habitual im- 
morality in human relations, 
But insincere unbelief often 
hides behind a show of good 
deeds. Unholy living, how- 
ever, is conclusive proof that 
either knowledge or sincerity 
or faith is lacking; and in- 
dicates that Communion is 
impossible. 

The significance of this 
condition in Public Worship 
is greatest in regard to sec- 
ondary Intercourse. There 
cannot be helpful spiritual 
interchange between men 
who are notoriously unright- 
Cousin, ‘Asia rule,’ av) man 
whose life is that of an un- 
believer is not in position to 
impart spiritual vigor to be- 
lievers or to other unbeliev- 
ers. Religious influence de- 
pends in large measure on an 
obvious righteousness of life. 


The needful fruits of faith can be secured and the fruits 
of unbelief prevented only through the replacement of the 


’ 
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principle of unbelief by that of faith. Ethical rules that 
concern outward action without proper attention to the 
inward state of the heart have little real effect in facili- 
tating Communion. The utmost that such rules can 
accomplish is to prepare the way for the exercise of faith 
by directing the mind to the need of principles of action.’ 


It should. be added that these conditions, as has been 
implied, are needful for secondary and ter- 
31. These condi- : . 
tions not confnea tlary Fellowship and Intercourse (between 
to primary Com- men) as well as for primary (between men 
sete and God). This is a commonplace of 
experience, in spite of the many attempts to escape it. 
The more vital and spiritual the Communion attempted 
between men, the more binding is the necessity to provide 
suitable conditions in all parties to it. Public Worship suf- 
fers continually and profoundly from efforts to carry on its 
fraternal, evangelistic, and demonstrative functions without 
the prerequisites of knowledge, sincerity, and mutual con- 
fidence and the exhibitions of them by all who partici- 
pate in its social exercises. Hence it is that the mutual 
human potencies of social worship are usually impossible 
except where the participants have a considerable estab- 
lished personal acquaintance and friendship, so that what 
is said and done can be interpreted justly and so that 
through the outward signs of speech and deed the hearts 
of the: persons engaged may touch and throb in unques- 
tionable and confident unanimity. 


' The Bible brings out clearly the great subordination of this condition 
to the second and third. It is, indeed, only an evidence and accompaniment 
of sincerity and faith, not a possible substitute for them. The entrance to 
true spiritual Fellowship and Intercourse is not through any opfas operatum. 

Still less room is there for the singularly objectionable view that an 
ecclesiastical rite can be somehow performed on behalf of or upon a man so 
as to give him access into advanced spiritual relation with God without knowl- 
edge, sincerity, and faith on his own part. Communion concerns the inmost, 
real personality, for which nothing merely external, fictitious, or vicarious 
can be substituted, 


Veena CONTENTS OF INTERCOURSE IN 
COMMUNION. 


Assuming adequate bases and suitable conditions for 
Communion, such as have been indicated, 
we now turn to certain more conspicuous 32. Preliminary 
aspects of the subject as they appear in ‘istinctions. 
Intercourse. Intercourse is the actual 
process whereby the attitudes, impulses, and purposes 
comprised under the term Fellowship (see § 13) are 
manifested and communicated. It is useful to discrim- 
inate in thought between the contents and the modes of 
this process, however difficult may be the separation of 
them in fact. The effort to define the former as distinct 
from the latter helps to discover the elements of Fellowship 
per seas lying back of the elements of mere Intercourse. 
It is obvious that the same contents, arising in some par- 
ticular impulse of Fellowship, may be variously incorpo- 
rated in manifold modes of Intercourse, and also that 
any one mode may be used to convey diverse contents.’ 

Furthermore, in any given case both Fellowship and 
Intercourse may be viewed in either of two directions, 
according as the thought takes its stand with one or with 
the other participant. Thus in primary Communion (be- 


1 Thus, for example, the impulse of gratitude may exhibit itself to God 
ina prayer, a song, a specific gift, or an act or habit of practical life. Thus, 
conversely, an offering or sacrifice may be token either of penitence, gratitude, 
consecration, or a general sense of close and loving intimacy. (Note the 
distinction in contents as well as in manner between ‘the various sacrifices of 


the Levitical ritual.) \ 


(53) : 
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tween man and God) the contents and the modes of the 
process may be considered either from God’s side or from 
man’s side; and in secondary and tertiary Communion 
(between men) from the side either of the more active or 
from that of the more passive participant.’ 

Accordingly, we shall now examine the principal atti- 
tudes of Fellowship, on the part of both God and man, 
which appear to constitute the contents of primary Com- 
munion, with some consideration of the analogous atti- 
tudes which appear in secondary and tertiary Communion, 


I. God’s attitude toward man in Communion natur- 
ally occupies a foremost place in the Bibli- 
33. God’ssideof cal treatment of the subject. The entire 
Fellowship myste- P . . 
oe Oa economy of primary Communion takes its 
rise in Him. Yet this zmpressive side of 
Fellowship and Intercourse is at best a mysterious one. 
The human mind is incapable of conceiving God’s atti- 
tudes and designs in Communion, except from its own 
standpoint, from the finite sight-angle of an observer and. 
recipient, rather than from that of the absolute and 
supreme Giver Himself. Even the inspired writers can 
do no more than set forth God’s purposes in Communion 
in terms and figurés drawn from human conceptions of 
His action.” Hence, this section of the analysis must 
remain unsatisfactory in a formal sense. 

1 At a given moment it will usually be clear that one party is principal 
and the other subordinate, the one originative or propositive, the other recep- 
tive or sequential. A moment later these relations may be reversed. Thus 
in prayer and praise—in every exercise of worship—man is the active 
agent, God the passive. Thus, in preaching the minister is the active agent, 
the assembly the passive. Converse illustrations need not be cited. Yet in 


any case and at all points, doth parties are truly engaged, though in different 
capacities and in different degrees of conspicuousness. 


* The incomprehensibleness of God is often emphasized by the Biblical 
writers, not only in Job (as 11: 7-9), and the Psalms (as 92: 5), but more 
directly in passages like Is. 40: 28; 55: 8-9; 1 Cor. 2: 10-11; Rom, 
II; 33-34. Were it not for the glorious demonstration of God’s nature in 
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Without attempting to consider the fundamental mo- 
tives which animate the divine side of 
Communion and which, strictly speaking, 34. The contents 
are the true constituents of the divine aispgin i wigs 
side of Fellowship — since this would in- 
volve a too minute scrutiny into the mysteries of the 
divine nature, its essence and attributes —we pass at once 
to examine the apparent contents of the divine approaches 
to man in Intercourse. These contents may be profitably 
grouped according to the faculties of the human mind 
especially addressed, and the results especially in view. 
All we know of God’s side of Fellowship proper is in- 
ferred from the effects of His activities in Intercourse. 

Utilizing generally recognized categories, we note that 
the contents of God’s Intercourse with man include 

(1) That which is addressed chiefly to the Intellect, 
supplying objective truth in such form that it may be 
appropriated by man and serve as the material for human 
knowledge. This class of God’s manifestations of Himself 
includes both (a) direct information regarding specific 
facts, things, or truths, which are to be apprehended 
mainly by the perceptive and intuitive faculties, and (0) 
indirect tmplication regarding general laws and principles, 
which are to be ascertained mainly by the reasoning facul- 
ties. The products that result when these aspects of 
God's revelation of Himself are properly appropriated by 
man are Science and Philosophy.’ 


the person and teachings of Christ, this incomprehensibleness would remain 
burdensome and dreadful;, see Jn. 14 and 17. 


1 The materials provided for human knowledge in these two ways may 
be summarized thus: —(1) Truth regarding God’s own Person and Attributes, 
supplying the subject-matter of Theology proper; (2) Truth regarding His 
works of Creation, supplying the subject-matter of Cosmology, including all 
““the natural sciences,” highest of which is Anthropology, with its intricate 
developments into Sociology and with its sub-topic of Sin, its nature and re- 
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(2) That which is addressed chiefly to the Sensibility 
(normally through the Intellect), supplying objective truth 
in such form that it may be emotionally felt by man and 
may generate in him sextzments and motives. This class 
of God’s manifestations of Himself includes both (a) direct 
Savor or disfavor, declaratively and categorically expressed, 
so as to appeal immediately to the emotions and to pro- 
duce the more spontaneous and fundamental motives, and 
(6) ¢exdirect entreaty, persuasive or dissuasive, optatively or 
figuratively expressed, so as to appeal through the imagin- 
ation to the capacity for the higher and more complex 
sentiments. These manifestations include such as take 
shape in declarations of blessing or curse, in announce- 
ments of rewards or penalties, and such as appear in 
ordinances of beatification, encouragement, salvation, and 
the like, or their opposites. All these are fitted to appeal 
primarily to man’s capacity for pleasure or pain, delight or 
disgust, joy or sorrow, and to work ultimately upon his 
will through desire or aversion, hope or fear, and thus to 
develop the profound sentiments of gratitude, trust, 
loyalty, zeal, and love. The normal result is to reveal the 
essential identity not only between the true and the beauti- 
ful but between the beautiful and the good.’ 

(3) That which is addressed chiefly to the Will (nor- 
mally through the Intellect and Sensibility), supplying’ 


sults; (3) Truth regarding His works of Providence and Grace, supplying 
the subject-matter of History (as seen from God’s point of view), the culmi- 
nation of which is clearly the Plan of Redemption as it has been, is being, 
and is to be unfolded. 


1 The materials submitted thus for the awakening of human delight and 
desire may be summarized as, (1) The beauty of God in Himself, His per- 
fections and glories, and the supreme excellence of His will; (2) The beauty 
and wonder of God’s works of Creation, including both Nature and Man in 
their normal correspondence to the mind and will of God; (3) The beauty of 
personality, both individually and socially, when redeemed, sanctified, trans- 
figured into Godlikeness. These are presented both positively and nega- 
tively, in themselves and in contrast with their opposites. 
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objective truth, beauty, and righteousness in such form as 
to influence character and conduct. These manifestations 
of God appear either (a) as direct command or prohibition, 
offering man the simple alternative of obedience or dis- 
obedience, or (0) as zudirect incentive or deterrence, offer- 
‘ing a more complex alternative of acquiescence or resist- 
ance.’ These outward manifestations correspond to the 
inward monitions of that voice of God in the heart com- 
monly called conscience. They imply that man has at 
least the potential capacity of likeness to God in holiness 
as well as in truth and beauty.’ 


A statement like the foregoing is perhaps too formal 
for all uses. In regarding the contents of 
God's self-manifestations, there may be 35. Another clas- 
difficulty in separating between the ele- HEOby st oat 
ments that are directed towards the intel- 
lect, the emotions or the will respectively. Objections 
may be raised to the categories of thought themselves, 
Furthermore, concrete examples of God’s self-manifestation 
are usually highly complex, leading in every direction at 
once. It is therefore useful to restate the matter in other 
terms, especially as thus we approach closer to the method 
of the Bible, as well as prepare the way better for discus- 
sions of the impressive exercises of Public Worship. 

We may, therefore, distinguish four aspects of God’s 
revelation of Himself. These are practically attributes of 


1 Tt will be noted that this form of manifestation is not easily distin- 
guished from that described above under (2) (4). Those who prefer to divide 
the mental faculties into two rather than three groups would emphasize this 
coincidence. 

? The one subject thus presented is holiness as God’s will, with a con- 
stant and multiplied pressure upon the will of man to’ make that will his 
own. The holiness of an action or of a character depends not on the 
motives taken into deliberation, but on the motives accepted and chosen. 
_ The power of choice, then, rather than mere susceptibility of feeling, is 
sometimes addressed with great directness. 
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His being. But they are here considered not so much as 
qualities of His being per se, but as qualities of His rela- 
tions and acts with reference to man. They are transitive 
rather than immanent attributes. They are ; 

(1) Supremacy—God revealing Himself as Kang. 
God is the Absolute One, the source of all, before all, over 
all, in all. \ He is unconditioned, infinite, and incompar- 
ably exalted. Man comes into being within the mighty 
empire of God, and every experience emphasizes his place 
of subordination in that empire. The dazzling net-work of 
cosmic forces, the endless mystery of life, the stupendous 
fabric of history—these all testify to the enveloping, 
incomprehensible energy of God, omnipresent, omniscient, 
omnipotent. The regal side of God’s nature is displayed 
specifically in creation, whereby things and persons are 
called into existence and given their appointed form and 
station, in preservation, whereby the created universe is 
perpetuated in harmonious operation, and in providence, 
whereby this operation is directed toward an end deter- 
mined by the divine mind, being restrained from deviation 
from the appointed path and being impelled progressively 
along that path. 

(2) Verity—God revealing Himself as the 7rue and 
Wise One. God is the ultimate reality. From Him as the 
Truth all truths derive their value. In His relations to 
men and in His acts this quality manifests itself, not only 
furnishing a substratum beneath all mere phenomena and 
all derived reality, thus furnishing real and _ satisfying 
objects for human knowledge, but also supplying a perma- 
nent, self-consistent, and complete basis for human feeling 
and action. This side of the divine nature is displayed 
specifically in forms of veracity, in which there is no deceit 
or misleading suggestion, and which may, therefore, be 
implicitly accepted as authoritative, of fazthfulness, in 
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which there is no instability or treachery and which may 
therefore be confidently trusted as established and con- 
stant, and of wzsdom, in which there is no shallowness, 
short-sightedness, or imperfection of purpose and which 
may therefore be adopted as a safe and sufficient guide of 
life in all its practical duties. 

(3) AHoliness—God revealing Himself as the Right- 
cous One. God is the-ultimate moral perfection. From 
Him are derived all standards and conceptions of purity and 
rectitude. Morality and piety have no adequate or fixed 
meaning except as referred to Him. Man’s whole moral 
life is enfolded by the atmosphere of God’s holiness. But 
not only is this quality displayed as the ground of all moral 
action in general, but it comes to bear specifically in estab- 
lishing individual character and conduct. This side of 
God's nature is displayed in /eg7s/ation, whereby, through 
conscience, providence, and other channels, the right and 
the holy are made clear to man, so as to indicate to him the 
path of duty, and in justice, whereby a constant moral 
government is maintained and vindicated, including penal- 
ties for wrong-doing and rewards for righteousness. 

(4) Love—God revealing Himself as Friend. While 
man stands within the supreme dominion of God and must 
find both reality and righteousness by reference to God's 
truth and holiness, yet the human personality also stands 
in a certain sense beside and apart from God’s personality. 
Between the two interchange is possible. God reveals 
Himself as desiring, designing, and demanding to com- 
municate Himself to man and to receive reciprocally from 
man, This aspect of the divine nature is the source and 
type of all that we know under the term Communion, with 
its constituent elements of Kinship, Fellowship, Inter- 
course, Sympathy, and Vital Union (see §13). Man finds 
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himself in social relations with his fellow-men. These are 
but shadows and fragments of that society that God would 
have between Himself and His creatures. Specific mani- 
festations under this head may be described as goodness, 
whereby God crowns His loved ones with happiness and 
delight, mercy, whereby He extends His care and help to 
them in peculiar needs and destitutions, bowing His infinity 
to the finite measure of man, forgiveness, whereby He 
covers and counts as nought transgression and alienation, 
and salvation, whereby He rescues from the power and 
state of evil and restores to full Communion with Himself. 


The specific self-revelation of God in Christ is the con- 
summation of all others. The personality of Jesus is 
radiant with light on all the aspects of the 
36. Christ the con- divine nature, however named and grouped. 
summate theophany. Tn the narratives of Christ’s earthly career 
and in the prophetic teachings of the apos- 
tolic leaders, we have a magazine of material upon this 
whole subject. Christ appeals to the intellect, the sensi- 
bility, and the will of men by every avenue of approach, 
direct and indirect. He displays in Himself the suprem- 
acy, the verity, the holiness, and the love of God. By 
Him and in Him we know and feel God as He really is. 
By considering the words and deeds of Christ we secure a 
means fully of interpreting the other manifestations of God 
in nature, in history, and in experience. The mind that 
has become united to Christ by faith is thereby fitted 
to apprehend the deep meanings of God’s forthputtings 
with a certainty and a fulness otherwise impossible. 


To summarize the Biblical material for this part of the subject would be 
to summarize the whole of the revelatory side of the Biblical literature. Pecu- 
liar importance is to be attached to the records of the call, training, and 
commission of prophetic agents, like Moses, Samuel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
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many others in the O. T., and like Pauland Peter in the N. T. The entire 
body of writings concerning the ministry of Christ abounds with declarations, 
suggestions, and illustrations of the attitudes and thoughts of God with refer- 
ence tomen. Very extensive amplifications of these more direct revelations 
are found in the hortatory arguments of the N. T. Epistles and the experi- 
ential assumptions and beliefs embodied in the O. T. Psalms and prayers. 
A suryey of Christian literature shows how the materials of Revelation 
‘have been apprehended, stated, analyzed, systematized, and applied by a 
multitude of students. Out of these materials the entire fabric of the Chris- 
tian Doctrine of God has been woven, often with what have proved to be 
strange mixtures of undivine follies. Apparently, single minds are incapable 
of grasping the whole ; but something of the scope of God’s nature is prob- 
ably mirrored in the total conception of it as held by Christendom as a whole. 
Furthermore, a vast amount of corroborative and illustrative material has 
always been accumulating in the experiences of men, whether recorded or 
not. The Bible contains extensive records of this sort. Religious literature 
abounds in them, And wherever the Spirit of God has touched the spirit of 
man an impress of God has been felt, often neither understood nor accepted, 
but still real. The evidences of such impress have often been unconsciously 
preserved and disclosed, so that in some degree they may be discerned by 
others beside those who had the experience itself. It is important to observe 
that much of the most valuable material of this kind has been embodied in 
literary formulze in some way connected with Public Worship. 


These outline classifications of the contents of God’s 
share in Communion are attempted here 
not only because logically required by our 37, applications 
Pemera ine) ot thought, but also because te Public Worship. 
of their direct and influential bearing on 
the discussion of the didactic exercises of Public Worship. 
These exercises are obviously intended to be impressive 
on man and to be received by him as in some degree and 
sense from God. They take the form either of Bible- 
reading or Preaching, in which the essential aims are 
either the transmission and proclamation of whatever 
- objective self-revelation God may have made in Christ, in 
prophetic utterances, in nature, in history, and in experi- 
ence, or the elucidation, enforcement, or personal applica- 
tion thereof by specially trained and acknowledged heralds 
or teachers, acting on God’s behalf. If there be any Reve- 
lation of God, and if a place is to be reserved in Public 
Worship for its setting forth in impressive, didactic, and 
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hortatory exercises, it is of the utmost importance that an 
effort be constantly made to separate the substance of all 
revelation into its natural parts, for the sake not only of 
truth but of practical effectiveness. This effort is espe- 
cially obligatory on the ministry as the official organ in 
the Church for the diffusion of revealed truth and its due 
impress on the world. 

Bible-reading in Public Worship is either controled by 
some system or schedule like a lectionary or left to the 
free choice of the officiating minister. In the making of a 
lectionary and in individual choices it is imperative that 
the process be dominated by some sure and clear sense of 
how in the Biblical literature God has sought to manifest 
Himself and to work upon man. The time has gone by 
when the whole text of the Bible as we happen to have it 
can be used as an absolutely homogeneous and uniform 
verbal message from God’s own lips. The greater the 
freedom allowed for ministerial selection, the greater the 
need of a systematic consideration of the principles on 
which selection should be based. 

Preaching is still more conspicuously in need of being 
connected with this line of thought. Preaching is the 
exercise at the present time of a prophetic function in 
some sense like that which gave rise to much of the Bible. 
It certainly must base itself squarely on objective Revela- 
tion. In any given case it is a local, personal, and special 
application of Revelation by a particular human agent. 
Obviously, then, it must be dominated by some sure and 
clear sense of the nature and purpose of Revelation as a 
whole and in its essential parts. The criterion by which 
true Preaching is to be attested is its evident, correct, and 
effective relation to the process of God’s revelation of 
Himself to man. The greater the prominence given to 
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Preaching as a part of Public Worship, the greater the need 
of making this relation organic and powerful. 


This reference to Preaching suggests a further point 
concerning one of the fundamental differ- 
ences between primary and secondary In- 38- Application to 

’ 2 é . secondary Inter- 
tercourse on the impressive side. While course. 
the infinite and perfect God may freely 
use every conceivable attitude toward man, including the 
strong ones that express themselves in direct information, 
direct favor and disfavor, and direct command and prohi- 
bition, a finite and imperfect man, even when speaking on 
God’s behalf and in His name, must use these imperial 
attitudes with caution, and must often rely chiefly on com- 
paratively indirect argument and implication, entreaty, 
persuasion, and incentive. Preaching is an exercise in 
which the divine and the human ought to mingle, but the 
latter can never rightfully assume equality with the former. 
In this and in every impressive effort on other men the 
“ambassadors” of God must be animated chiefly by a 
spirit of friendship, rather than that either of sovereignty, 
of magisterial wisdom, or of assumed moral rectitude. That 
aspect of the divine nature which we call Love is the best 
type of that aspect of human nature which is most effect- 
ive in reaching and moulding men. 

It must be added, however, that so far as a representa- 
tive of God can show himself to be divinely commissioned 
and furnished for his work, in short, to be zzspzved of God, 
‘just so far he may speak with the divine positiveness and 
authority. Such was the basis of the utterances of men 
like Moses, Isaiah, Paul. Such utterances, if they come 
from those whose right to speak prophetically can be 
reasonably proved, must rank as messages of God, though 


uttered through men. 
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II. Reciprocal to the forthputtings of God in Com- 

munion, are various attitudes and activities 

39. Man’s side of ON man’s part. This expressive side of the 

Rens vena mutual process is far clearer to us than the 

other. Not only do introspection and ob- 

servation provide.a large amount of psychological data 

from experience, but they put us in position to understand 

what God has been pleased to reveal of His view of the 
human side of Communion with Him.’ 


A convenient statement of the contents of man’s side 
of Communion may be framed according 
40. The contents to the faculties of the human mind spe- 
ofman’s worship. cially exercised. This makes thisi@iaesi 
cation and that of §34 exactly comple- 

mentary, as they should be. Thus arranged, we note 
(1) The response of the Intellect to God’s presentation 
of objective truth. This response appears in several 
stages, as (@) in conscious apprehension, either through the 
avenues of sense-perception or through those of self-con- 
sciousness, or (2) in logical inference through induction, 
or (c) in analysis, classification, and definition, in accord- 
ance with ‘an innate instinct of order and system. Only 
when the materials of objective truth are passed fully 
through all these mental processes, do they take on the 
qualities of true scientific and philosophic knowledge. 
The results of each part of the total process are commonly 
called knowledge, yet knowledge cannot properly be called 


1 Tn this division of the subjeet we shall necessarily confine our attention 
almost wholly to the positively receptive and acquiescent attitudes of man 
in response to God’s approach in Communion. It is, of course, true that 
God’s approach may be met by indifference or hostility on man’s part; in- 
deed, even in the best instances it is now impossible for man’s response to be 
completely hearty or adequately antithetic to God’s approach. But these 
negative aspects of the matter require less notice here, because they are sim- 
ply obstructions and evasions of the Communion that we are considering. 
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complete until it has appropriated the whole contents of 
God’s manifestation of Himself. If God be infinite, as we 
believe Him to be, and the human mind be finite, at least 
in its earthly condition, it follows that all human knowl- 
, edge must be only partial. We are not certain of the 
exact points of its absolute limitations, but we know 
that it is never even relatively complete. The capacity 
of knowing appears to be practically unlimited; but the 
actual achievements of human knowledge, even when 
taken in the aggregate, appear small and fragmentary when 
measured by the totality of God’s known manifestation of 
truth. This is conspicuously true in the field of purely 
physical science. It is true, also, in the field of metaphys- 
ics. It is doubtless true in the still more difficult field of 
the highest conceivable spiritual investigation. Bearing 
in mind these necessary limitations, the important thing to 
be here observed is that every exertion of the human | 
mind to perceive, investigate, and systematically know the 
truth in any of its forms, is a genuine response to God’s 
manifestation of Himself. So far as they go, these funda- 
mental processes on man’s part are always acts of Com- 
munion with Him. About many matters of evident trivi- 
ality knowledge is hardly worthy of being thus dignified ; 
but every exertion of the intellect on matters pertaining in 
any way to the spiritual life is to be regarded as. man’s 
response to the self-revelation of God. This train of 
- reasoning, which might be much amplified, has an evident 
importance in formulating a correct doctrine of Worship, 
whether private or public. The share of knowledge in wor- 
ship is commonly thought to be small. But the present 
discussion leads us to infer that it is in truth indescribably 
large, including not only all that man has thus far con- 
quered of science and philosophy, but all that he may con- 
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quer in the future. Knowledge of the truth set forth by 
God zs worship, — not the whole of worship, but its begin- 
ning. The moment that any genuine knowledge acquires 
its true relation to God as the Source of truth, and begins 
to issue in correlated feeling and choice, it begins to be 
worship ‘in the full sense. By itself it is barren; in its 
proper connections it is instinct with the eternal life. 

(2) The response of the Sensibility. This response con- 
sists chiefly in various grades of delight. God has made 
man in all parts of his nature so that whatever calls his 
powers into normal and healthy activity, gives rise to the 
emotion of delight. This is conspicuously true of the 
action of the bodily senses. It is equally true of the 
action of the mental powers, intellectual, emotional, and 
moral. That which occasions delight may be termed 
beauty, though that term is not commonly used in so gen- 
erala sense. It is probably true that there is the same 
interdependent gradation in God’s approaches to man’s 
sensibility and in the responses of the sensibility that is 
commonly accepted in the field of knowledge. It is prob- 
able that sensuous delight is meant to lead to intellectual 
or rational delight, and this in turn to higher forms of 
delight. If this be true, then it follows that delight can- 
not be complete until it has responded to the whole of 
God’s manifestations of Himself. Partial delights, as of 
the senses, when taken by themselves and out of their 
relations, may be as useless and even harmful as partial 
knowledge. The capacity for delight appears to be infinite, 
like that for knowledge, but, even more than in the case of 
knowledge, it is a capacity never satisfied. Furthermore, 
delight cannot so readily be transmitted as knowledge ; it 
is far more a private experience. Knowledge is recorded 
and prepared for communication chiefly in scholastic lit- 
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erature ; delight chiefly in the various fine arts. Appar- 
ently, neither knowledge nor delight is an end in itself. 
Knowledge is given that the circumstances and grounds 
of human action may be understood; delight and its 
opposite are given that motives to action may be felt. 
The potency of emotions and sentiments as motives is not 
always clearly seen; their motivity may be suppressed or 
perverted. But such use of them is unnatural. With 
this qualification in mind, it is to be observed that every 
delight of which man is capable should be a genuine 
response to God’s manifestation of Himself. Even more 
than the processes of knowledge, the processes of emotion 
and sentiment are acts of Communion with Him. This 
reasoning is of importance in shaping the doctrine of Wor- 
ship. Too often the sphere of emotion in Public Worship 
is made far too small, or, if magnified, is conceived without 
its volitional bearings. Yet properly, all knowledge issues 
in feeling, and all feeling issues in action. Hence it is, 
that the pressure of God’s influence upon the choices of 
man is specially felt in the sphere of feeling rather than 
that of knowledge. Thus regarded, emotional experience 
is seen to be of the highest importance, since it is both a 
way of approaching God and a way through which His 
approaches to us are made plain. God manifests His 
power among His children chiefly in bringing motives to 
bear upon them through their emotional faculties. Soman 
often seems to wield a godlike power, when, through the 
fine arts, he works upon the imagination, the feelings, and 
the sentiments so as profoundly and permanently to mould 
the choices that determine character. 

(3) The response of the Will, This response consists in 
choices of various kinds. Knowledge and feeling culmi- 
nate in action. What the action shall be rests with man 
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himself. Here is his freedom. He may yield to the will 
of God, or he may resist that will. Obedience is righteous- 
ness, and the door to present and future blessedness. 
There is an obvious gradation in the interdependent choices 
that may be made. Only when the series of right choices 
is comparatively long and complete does it suffice to 
establish character. The register of righteousness is in 
deeds and habits. Isolated good deeds or even good habits 
that are not properly related to God’s will as the source of 
all life have comparatively little value, and instead of be- 
coming the seed of further growth in spiritual knowledge 
and power may be a barrier to such growth. Hence it is 
that the registry of action cannot be read with certainty 
except as the nature of the choices back of it is known. 
The fundamental choice is between Self and God, and this 
alternative is an absolute one. Wherever the will chooses 
God and conformity to His will, there is worship in the 
highest sense. This reasoning has an obvious bearing on 
the doctrine of Worship. Too often the sphere of volition 
in Public Worship is made far too superficial, being limited 
either to outward acts or outward habits or customs of 
action. Yet it cannot be successfully maintained that 
acts or even‘habits of action, however good in themselves, 
have the kind of value logically demanded by the nature 
of Communion unless they are genuinely expressive of a 
decided disposition, a deliberate purpose, and a somewhat 
settled tendency of the inmost self. The truth of this 
principle is demonstrated_so abundantly in the experience 
of ordinary human Intercourse as to be almost common- 
place. But, curiously, its truth is not always accepted and 
~ adopted as a principle of action in regard to what purports 
to be Intercourse between man and God, especially in that 
which is socially manifested. 
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However important from a philosophical point of view 
the foregoing classification of the contents 
of man’s side of Communion may be, it is 41. Another clas- 

‘ sification of the 

too abstract to have the best practical game. 
value, Only exceptionally acute and ana- 
lytic minds are fitted to discuss their relations to God in 
the terms of an exact religious psychology. Furthermore, 
in practical life there is no sharp delimitation between 
thought, feeling, and action; they are inextricably inter- 
woven in complex mental states or attitudes. The keen 
psychological analyst may perhaps succeed in separating 
the intellectual, the emotional, and the volitional elements 
in such complex states or attitudes; but the average man 
regards them as wholes. So it is useful to restate the 
contents of man’s part of Communion in more popular 
terms, —in a form somewhat complementary to that of 
§ 35. Only thus can the contents of the concrete expres- 
sive exercises of Public Worship be readily considered. 

We may therefore distinguish five attitudes of Worship. 
Each of these is really a mental process of great complex- 
ity. They are all known by names that are used both for 
the mental process itself and for the outward expression 
thereof. It should be carefully noted that at this point we 
are considering only the process, not the expression of it, 
z. é., the contents of Worship, not its mode or form: The 
five attitudes of Worship are 

(1) Aumilation. This has for its center a sense of 
inability or unworthiness to hold Intercourse with God. It 
magnifies the separation between the Supreme and Perfect 
Deity and the finite and unworthy worshiper. It is 
marked by a consciousness of ignorance, lowliness, impo- 
tence, or positive sinfulness. It may be general, referring 


to the unworthiness of the whole being,\or specific, refer- 
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ring to particular shortcomings, —the former being Hu 
miliation proper, the latter usually Penitence. While not 
denying the God-provided bases of Intercourse, the wor- 
shiper is overwhelmed by the thought of how unfavorable 
are the human conditions for it. The facilities are almost 
obscured by the difficulties and barriers. Kinship is per- 
ceived, Fellowship is desired; but Intercourse is as yet 
hard to enjoy. Humiliation and penitence are common to 
all religions, being manifested in expiatory and propitiatory 
sacrifices and in self-inflictions of various sorts. In Chris- 
tianity their origin in the great fact of Sin is clearly noted, 
and their introductory relation to higher and more triumph- 
ant attitudes of worship is emphasized. In the Biblical 
system they are treated as closely akin to profession and 
supplication and in a large degree the reverse of adoration. 
They are ignoble only when isolated and mingled with des- 
pair; but noble when joined with an earnest and hopeful 
faith. Their formal manifestations in Public Worship are 
usually either Sacrifices of some sort, or Confessions 
(either prayers or hymns). 

(2) Profession. This has for its center the: senti- 
ments of faith towards God and zeal in His service. It 
contemplates, God as the source of truth and of life, and 
self as charged with obligations to Him. Recognizing 
man’s dependence and unworthiness, it yet magnifies God’s 
mercy toward him and his own duty and opportunity to 
accept and utilize that mercy. It may be general, referring 
to the whole life, or spfeczfic, referring to particular aspects 
of truth and duty. It is not only in itself a condition of 
Intercourse and an attitude of Fellowship, but it is the be. 
_ ginning of deliberate Intercourse. It is somewhat appar- 
ent in all religions, being manifested in votive sacrifices 
and in acts of self-devotion. In Christianity the ground of 
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both faith and zeal is found in the nature and attributes of 
God, the Source of objective truth and original energy. 
In the Biblical system it is midway between humiliation 
and supplication, and in some senses is the reverse of 
. thanksgiving. It is ignoble only when perverted by an 
evil admixture of self-assertion. Faith is usually expected 
to manifest itself in speech and zeal in deeds ; but this dis- 
tinction is arbitrary. Their formal manifestations in Public 
Worship are usually Creeds, Consecrations (either declar- 
ations, prayers, or hymns), or actual Gifts. 

(3) Swpplication. This is an attitude of appetence, 
having its center in a consciousness of need or deficiency, 
coupled with an explicit desire for something which the 
Supreme Giver can supply. It implies a humiliatory sense 
of self-defectiveness and of dependence on the One on 
whom we wait; and also a professory acknowledgment of 
His power and mercy and of our duties as His children. 
It may be general, relating to the whole course of God’s 
infinite providential care, or specific, relating to particular 
gifts or orderings. The blessings supplicated for may be 
material, mental, or spiritual. Taking its stand upon the 
basis of Communion and assuming at least somewhat 
favorable conditions for it, supplication explicitly under- 
takes Intercourse with God from the human side in the 
hope and expectation that a reciprocation from the divine 
side will occur. It is found in all religions, being specially 
manifested in forms of speech called prayers. In Chris- 
\tianity it is much ennobled by a broad conception of the 
relations between men and God. The Biblical system 
makes it central in position between humiliation and pro- 
fession on the one side and thanksgiving and adoration on 
the other. It is ignoble only when marked by mere 
selfish greed, but distinctly noble when controled by a 
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hearty self-devotion to God’s will. When concerned with 
the welfare of other persons than the suppliant, it is called 
Intercession, a priestly form of worship which has peculiar 
dignity. The formal manifestations of Supplication are 
Prayers, Litanies, and Hymns. 


It is to be noted in passing that Humiliation, Profession, and Supplica- 
tion form a group of elements in worship somewhat by themselves. They 
are necessarily involved in spiritual immaturity, in the contest with evil, in 
the earthly conditions of life generally. They are often decidedly private, 
peculiar to the individual. Their appearance in Public Worship results 
rather from the aggregated self-consciousness of the individuals engaged than 
from the self-consciousness of the assembly. 

In contrast with this lower group, Thanksgiving and Adoration are man- 
ifestations of greater spiritual maturity, of a closer affiliation with holiness, 
and of conditions of life, which, though beginning in the earthly state, are to 
be consummated in the heavenly state. They are decidedly more generic in 
mankind than specific in the individual. Hence their appearance in Public 
Worship is typical. 

The one decided exception to the above grouping is that form of Suppli- 
cation called Intercession. This clearly belongs to the higher group rather 
than the lower. 


(4) Thanksgiving. This has for its center a sense of 
benefits received for which the sentiment of gratitude is 
felt. Its occasion is usually those orderings of God’s prov- 
idence that appear to us to be delightful. In its lower and 
more instinctive forms it throws the emphasis on the satis- 
faction of the recipient rather than on the act and purpose 
of the Giver. But under the guidance of reflection it rises 
to higher forms, in which all the acts of God are acknowl- 
edged with gratitude, whether they be to us “joyous or 
grievous.” Here the emphasis is thrown on the Giver 
rather than on the recipient. Thanksgiving may be gen- 
eral, referring to the larger relations of men to God, or 
specific, referring to single gifts or providences. When 
concerned with material blessings it is much less elevated 
and mature than when concerned with mental, moral, and 
spiritual blessings. It is found in all religions, being 
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oftenest expressed in festal sacrifices, in songs, and in 
jubilant declarations. In Christianity it is perfected by 
being interwoven with adoration, so that its standpoint is 
not that of mere selfish gratification. Thus treated, it is 
the reverse of profession and the subsequent of supplication. 
It is ignoble only when grounded too much on the satisfac- 
tion of selfish desire; but eminently noble when based on 
a broad sense of man’s indebtedness to the infinite good- 
ness of God. Its formal manifestations in Public Worship 
are chiefly Offerings, Hymns, and certain kinds of Prayers. 
(5) Adoration. This has for its center a sense of the 
objective glory of God’s being and attributes, not so much 
as displayed in acts, but as they are in themselves, in view 
of which the highest of human sentiments, love and joy, 
are irresistibly evoked. The attention is fixed on Him, 
rather than on self. It may be geveral, referring to God’s 
nature as a whole, or sfecéfic, referring to particular aspects 
of that nature. It appears to some extent in all religions. 
But only in Christianity, with its revelation of God in 
Christ, is it possible in its most typical forms. In the 
progress of Christian development it belongs to the full- 
est enlightenment and maturity; and is characteristic of 
the culminating experiences of Communion. It is the 
noblest attitude of man, involving the utmost exertion of 
his powers, both in the earthly and in the heavenly state. 
The capacity for enjoying God implies the power of being 
like God and of entering into perfect Communion with 
Him. ‘The formal manifestations of Adoration in Public 
Worship are especially Hymns and doxologic Prayers. 


To summarize the Biblical material for this part of the subject would be 
to summarize the whole of the worshipfu/ and much of the experdential side 
of the Biblical literature. Peculiar importance is to be attached to the records 
of the prayerful and praiseful utterances of the chief Biblical personages, par- 
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ticularly as preserved in the liturgical collection of the Psalms or imbedded in 
the historical narratives. The whole mass of writings about the earthly life 
of Christ invites examination to ascertain the nature of the attitudes toward 
Him adopted by His disciples and others, especially by those who in-some 
degree acknowledged His divinity. Extensive amplifications of the lines of 
thought thus indicated are to be found in the prophetical books of the O. T. 
and in the Epistles. 

A survey of the Christian literature concerning devotional acts and 
habits and concerning conduct in general as expressive of the state and action 
of the human\mind toward God is useful in showing how this topic has been 
wrought out in system and in detail by various students. Not a little impor- 
tant light is shed by the writings of non-Christians, and by accounts of the 
doctrines of worship as held by followers of the great ethnic religions. The 
‘instinct of worship” is a curious and suggestive fact, wherever found. 

Furthermore, the speculations and the instincts of men in all ages have 
been practically embodied in a vast treasury of liturgical formulz, intended 
to be used in some way as parts of Public Worship or of private worship. 
The number of creeds, confessions, prayers, and hymns that have been put 
into literary form is enormous. Private experiences tend constantly to add 
to this mass of material. 

The ritual exercises of Public Worship that are not verbal in form also 
contribute extensively to the subject. The whole system of sacrifices of every 
kind is exceedingly instructive. The symbolism contained in liturgical 
actions, furniture, vestments, etc., merits study to discern what God-ward 
meanings they are meant to have. 


These outline classifications of the contents of man’s 
share in Communion have an obvious bear- 

42. Applicationsto Ng ON many practical questions con- 
Public Worship. _ cerning the devotional exercises of Public 
Worship. These exercises are plainly di- 

rected toward God, and are plainly intended to manifest 
human thoughts, feelings, and purposes. They take some- 
what manifold forms, chief among which are Prayer, 
Praise, and Sacrifice. So far as these are crystallized into 
definite form, their contents may be somewhat exactly 
measured by exegetical analysis. But where the form is 
more or less unfixed, and even where it is, the actual con- 
tents of any one of them may be far more various than is 
often realized. Much depends on subtle qualities of man- 
ner on the part of ministrants, and much on the general 
intelligence, mood, and character of all participants. 
‘There is, therefore, need on the part both of officials 
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and of others of a careful effort to analyze the meaning of 
all devotional acts, and thus to improve, correct, and per- 
fect them by reference to ideal standards. This effort is 
especially obligatory on the ministry as the official organ 
in the Church of devotional leadership and inspiration. 

In certain Christian bodies the formule of Prayer are 
fixed, and to some degree prescribed. In such cases the 
purpose of analytical study is chiefly to guide in such 
selection as may be permitted, and to assist to a full 
appreciation of the intention of those who organized the 
liturgy used. But in other bodies the forms of Prayer are 
left to the wisdom, skill, and instinctive taste of ministers. 
In such cases the necessity of analytical study is impera- 
tive, in order that constructive efforts may be dominated 
by comprehensive and just principles. The freedom of 
Prayer is a privilege to be prized and used, but it is one 
whose heedless abuse is peculiarly shameful and harmful. 

The formulze of Praise are now universally fixed. But 
the range of selection is generally so wide that individual 
preferences and tendencies have large scope for action. It 
is remarkable how little intelligence is expended in the 
selection and use of devotional hymns, and how rarely they 
are handled in their obvious relations to prayers. 

The formulation of other God-ward exercises in Public 
Worship is various. But whether fixed by tradition or au- 
thority, or spontaneously and accidentally framed, their 
actual usefulness depends largely upon the intelligence 
with which they are apprehended and carried out. 


The above classifications regard especially the contents 
of primary Communion on God’s side and 
on man’s side respectively. In secondary 43: Application to 
Rat i 4 secondary Inter- 
Communion the active agent is properly in ‘course. 


some sense a representative of God, and as | 
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such must put into his Intercourse the same kinds of con- 
tents that are found in God’s direct approaches to man, 
with the limitations already noted (see $38). On the 
other hand, the passive agent in such Communion may re- 
spond either to the human messenger or to the One whom 
he represents. With the contents of the former response 
we are not specially concerned ; the contents of the latter 
are necessarily such as have just been described. While 
the bulk of the manifestations of Public Worship consists 
of exercises in which secondary Communion is conspicuous, 
it is important to observe that in the last analysis all 
exercises are to be considered in their relations to the 
primary Communion which they assume or imply. Sec- 
ondary Communion has no sure foundation, no safe 
method, and no adequate object, except’as proceeding 
forth from primary Communion and conducing to it.’ 


1Tt is interesting to observe, however, that the same five-fold division of 
the contents of human intercourse from the recipient’s side may be discerned 
to some extent. What is called the mere ‘‘ courtesy” of attention is an ex- 
pression of humility or of need which the communicator can supply. Inter- 
course cannot proceed far without some manifestation of both confidence and 
willingness on the recipient’s part. Often earnest desire or entreaty are 
found. Thankfulness is common. Respect and even veneration are not 
rare. The analogies of all these with the primary attitudes of man to God 
are obvious. 


Throughout this entire chapter no attempt has been made to adduce 
Scripture references in detail. The plan of thought has been suggested and 
led by the results of inductive studies not only in the Bible but in Christian 
literature of various kinds and periods. But the materials are too large to be 
readily indicated here. Furthermore, most of the more suggestive references 
will appear in later chapters in connection with the practical exercises of Pub- 
lic Worship. To avoida cumbrous repetition they are omitted at this point. 
It may be added, also, that many of the points made are abundantly illus- 
trated by citations customarily made in well-known works on Systematic 
Theology or its usual subdivisions. 


Mepeine MODES OF INTERCOURSE IN 
COMMUNION. 


Following out the distinction made in § 32, we now 
turn to the tangible incorporations of the 
attitudes of Fellowship in the actual proc- 44- General analy- 
esses of Intercourse. Fellowship has process. 
been analyzed as furnishing the contents 
of Communion. Intercourse is now, to be analyzed as sup- 
plying the modes by which and in which these contents 
are embodied, realized, and communicated from one person 
to another. The modal process, if exhaustively examined, 
will usually be found to be exceedingly complicated. We 
shall content ourselves with the discussion of those parts 
of it that are most easily distinguished and that most 
closely concern Public Worship. 

We note (1) that communication often takes place 
through a representative agent, acting mediately on behalf 
of an original agent, who may be either actually present in 
the transaction, though not visibly acting, or only virtually 
and even only constructively present. In Public Worship, 
representative agency in a variety of forms is always con- 
spicuous. Obviously, a representative agent as such is a 
part of the process of Intercourse.’ 


* It is not always clear how much of the action of a representative is 
strictly mediate and how much is original with him. The distinction 
between the two forms of action is often important in spite of the difficulty 
of making it. 
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We note (2) that communication under certain circum- 
stances requires the use of some vehicle of expression and 
impression. This part of the modal process is necessary 
between men, since human expression and impression can 
take place only through something sensuously perceptible 
(chiefly something visible or audible). For reasons later 
to be given, the use of sensuous vehicles is necessary in 
Public Worship, even in exercises in which one participant 
is God’ (see § 74). 

We note (3) that the vehicles of communication often 
have a specific manner of use, adapted to the particular agent 
acting, the circumstances of the action, or the end in view. 
Where there are decided modal differences of method as 
well as of means, they merit discriminating examination. 
This is often important in the analysis of historic customs 
of Public Worship. 

We note (4) that in Public Worship we usually find a 
series of “ exercises,” each of which has a unity of its own, 
a single vehicle being consistently used in some one way 
throughout, usually by some one agent or class of agents. 
The whole series of exercises at any one time is a Service, 
The detailed plan and manner of a service or of a series of 
services is a /turgy, especially when more or less fixed or 
prescribed.” Exercises are always expressive from one 
point of view, and zmpressive from another. In Public 
Worship it is convenient to call those proceeding from 
the assembly expressive, and those proceeding to the 
assembly impressive. 


1 This is not intended, however, to exclude the manifestly important 
play of spiritual forces in the hearts of individuals engaged in Public Worship. 
But the play of such forces is fvvate, and is not a part but an incident of the 
institution of Public Worship. 

? When the same general liturgy has established local modifications, 
each of them is sometimes called a wse, as ‘‘the Sarum use.” In Christian 
bodies having no authoritative liturgy, the variety of ‘‘uses” is often very 
large and wide. 
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For clearness and fulness of thought it is needful to 
examine each of these four parts of the modal process 
somewhat in detail.’ 


A. epresentative Agents.——In entering upon this 
division of the subject, we lay aside, as 
apart from our immediate purpose, the 45. Topics 
discussion both of the question of the man- °™itted. 
ner in which God directly impresses Him- 
self upon the human personality without intervening 
agents, as well as the related question of the represent- 
ative functions of the second and third persons of the 
Godhead. The first of these would demand too much of 
psychological analysis and manifestly lies beyond the field 
of outward ways and means." The second would demand 
too much of investigation into the mystery of the Trinity, 
which bids fair to remain a mystery to all human scrutiny.* 


We pass at once to the fact that in all ages God has 
been visibly and tangibly represented 
among men by special messengers and am- 46. The represent- 
bassadors. These readily fall into two ®tivesof God. 
classes: the superhuman and the human. 

(1) Among the superhuman messengers of God belong 
the varicus angelic visitants mentioned in the Biblical 


1 By way of general illustration for all the above statements, a minister’s 
prayer may be considered (1) as the act of a representative of the assembly, 
— (2) as an act in which speech is used as a vehicle, (3) as an act in which the 
vehicle of speech is employed in the manner of use customary In prayers gen- 
erally, and (4) as an expressive exercise forming a distinct item in a service 
of Public Worship, and having as such certain collateral empresseve qualities. 
2 As already noted, this topic belongs to the subject of Communion in 
general, rather than that of Public Worship, though the private experience of 
God’s presence and influence is indispensable in conjunction with all fruitful 
and profound participation in Public Worship. See page 78, note I. 
8 The representative functions of the Son and the Spirit seem to be so 
set forth by Christ and the Apostles as to constitute an important truth of 
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record (excluding cases in which the term “angel” is used 
figuratively), chief among which is “the angel of Jehovah.” 
These messengers are spoken of as having personality and 
corporeity, at least in some sense, though their exact 
nature is hard to define.’ 

But the most important theophany of God in physical 
form is that-of the God-man Jesus. The mystery of the 
Incarnation we may not solve; but the historic fact of it 
is well attested. It seems clear that the theophany in the 
historic Christ is unique, and yet that it was meant to be 
typical and definitive of the spiritual theophanies that 
have been and are always possible.” The appearance of 
Christ is and is likely to remain the transcendent phenom- 
enon of history. 

Following upon the ascension of Christ was a special 
mission of the Holy Spirit, who was physically manifested 
in various ways, so as to carry forward the peculiar min- 
istry of Christ among His first followers. 

The spiritual ministry of Christ and the Holy Spirit 
continues to the present, being witnessed in the lives of 
multitudes of men. Their outward ministry, however, is 
revelation. Yet attention to them is to be guarded against the dogmatic 
extremes of Sabellianism, making the Son and the Spirit only aspects or 


modes of operation of God’s personality, and of Arianism, making them 
derived and subordinate existences under the Supreme headship of God. 


1 The most striking references to angels are the following: Gen. 16 
(Hagar); 18 and 19 (Abraham and Lot) ; 22 (Abraham) ; 28 and 32 (Jacob) ; 
Ex. 3 and 4 (Moses); 14, 32, 33 (the Israelites); Num. 22 (Balaam) ; 
Jdg. 6 (Gideon) ; 13 (Manoah) ; 2 Sam. 24 and 1 Chr. 21 (David) ; 1 Kgs. 19, 
and 2 Kgs, 1 (Elijah) ; Zech. passim; Mt. 1 and 2 (Joseph); Lk. 1 (Zach- 
arias and Mary); 2 (the shepherds); Mk. 28, Lk. 24, Jn. 20 (the Resurrec- 
tion); Acts 10 (Cornelius); 12 (Peter); 27 (Paul); Rev. passim. 

* The apparent simplicity and humanity of Christ’s earthly career in 
many of its aspects should not withdraw attention from its divine wonder, 
If His divine nature be borne in mind, there is an endless suggestive- 
ness both in His attitude toward men as a leader, as a teacher, as a pattern. 
of righteousness, and as a friend (see § 35), and in the attitude of men toward 
Him in humiliation, trust, zeal, petition, gratitude, and joy (see § 40). The 
general economy of spiritual Intercourse between God and man here finds its 
most forcible concrete illustration. 
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continued only through various mediate agencies, chief 
among which are the literary records of their incorporate 
presence among men and the personalities of those who 
are so related to them as to be transformed into some 
‘ degree of likeness to them and union with them. 

(2) God has always been represented in a peculiar way 
by certain specially appointed and endowed human mes- 
sengers. The Chosen People stood in this representative 
capacity among the nations of antiquity. Within the 
Hebrew nation stood out, in special prominence, the Patri- 
archs, exercising a spiritual ministry in conjunction with 
their family and tribal headship, the Kings, in whom the 
conception of the theocracy was visibly symbolized, the 
Priests and Levites, who were most closely connected with 
the liturgical embodiments of the ancient system of social 
Intercourse with God, and the Prophets, men chosen, often 
independently of both political and ecclesiastical station, for 
the authoritative proclamation of such divine messages as 
were specially needed in the progressive development of 
Israel’s history. In Christ’s time we note the analogous 
selection of the Twelve, their training and mission to teach 
-and to heal, and their work of gradually organizing and in- 
stituting the Christian Church. Throughout the history 
of Christianity the function of evangelist or Gospel am- 
bassador has been constantly recognized as one of more 
than human dignity and authority.'. Furthermore, every 
Christian is charged with a duty and privilege of repre- 
senting God in Christ to others, so that the Christian 
Church is the true successor of the Chosen People among 
all peoples. 

1The officials of the Church by virtue of their positions have a peculiar 
responsibility as witnesses, teachers, and leaders. It may also be urged that 


headship in the family and the state carries with it responsibilities as vice- 
gerents of God. 
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Confining our attention to the more important of the 
human representatives of God, we are 

Aye Sones OF confronted with several intricate questions 
their authority. of practical definition. \Does)ampeneeal 
ecclesiastical, domestic, or other social 

station of prominence, however attained, in itself involve 
authority asa divine representative? Or does some per- 
sonal experience of divine illumination, properly attested, 
constitute the sole warrant for such authority, whether or 
not combined with a popular recognition as an official ? 
The Biblical doctrine seems to be that every station of 
social eminence is to be regarded as a sign or reflection of 
the divine supremacy, so that the station carries with it a 
presumption of representative validity on God’s behalf, 
but that the mere fact of occupying one of these stations 
does not give authority irrespective of personal character 
and personal experience of divine illumination. Fitness 
for the office may be entirely wanting. It may be lost 
after being partially possessed. _The illumination from 
above may be so fragmentary or vague as to leave the 
recipient in honest doubt as to the full extent and meaning 
of his message. The possession of a prophetic commission 
may be fraudulently claimed. At the best the fallibility 
of the human instrument and interpreter always mingles 
with the infallibility of the divine authority behind him. 
The disentangling of the two is a constant and difficult 
problem, both for the prophetic agent himself and for 
others. If he hold some official station like that of a min- 
ister, the tendency will be strong upon him and upon others 
to attach authority to the office per se, forgetting that the 
_ office can never be more than a favorable circumstance for 
the inspiring action of the divine power or a fitting 
acknowledgment that such action has taken place. The 
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central factor is the impartation of divine truth, energy, 
and purpose. With this, a man becomes at once a divine 
herald, whether or not he holds an earthly position of 
appropriate dignity. Without this, no official dignity can 
‘give him power, authority, or assuredly good influence. 


The bearing of these considerations on the practical 
working of Public Worship is obvious. 

They concern both the position of the 48. The Bible and 
Bible as the record of divine illumination *e Ministry. 

in the past and the service of the Ministry 

as the special prophetic order at the present. 

The Bible is the authoritative collection of documents 
concerning the Chosen People under the pre-Christian 
dispensation, concerning the most important prophetic 
teachings in and through the nation of the Covenants, 
concerning the unique theophany in Christ, and concern- 
ing the new prophetic impulse that came through Him and 
His immediate Apostles. These documents are literary 
remains, in general similar to other literature. But their 
contents are so extraordinary in nature and have proved 
themselves so marvelous in effect that the collection as a 
whole has acquired a unique eminence among all literary 
products. The title “The Word of God” belongs strictly 
only to Christ and to the promptings of the Holy Spirit, 
but its application is not strange or objectionable to the 
collection of books of which the ministries of Christ and 
the Holy Spirit are found to be the central and vital sub- 
stance. The Bible as the record of God’s greatest revela- 
tion of Himself has, therefore, always occupied a unique 
place in Public Worship. This place is properly that of a 
composite prophetic witness, accumulated by varied pro- 
cesses and preserved in literary form, 
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Conjoined with the Bible in prophetic service in Public 
Worship is the Ministry, at least in its specific functions 
of preaching and teaching. The modern Minister is logic- 
ally the analogue of the Jewish Prophet and of the Chris- 
tian Apostle. The ministerial office exists because of the 
universal acceptance of the principle that the transmission 
of the inner riches of divine truth to the many must be 
through the personalities of the specially illuminated few. 
The whole course of sacred history shows that the minis- 
terial order must in some way be recognized and made 
efficient. But the analogy of the ancient prophetic and 
apostolic offices indicates further that the ministerial 
authority finds its warrant not in the office of Minister per 
se, but in a personal illumination and commission. When 
the properly equipped man is set in his appropriate official 
place, Public Worship is enriched by a second prophetic 
element, similar in kind to the Bible, but always and 
obviously subordinated to it. Unfortunately the conjunc- 
tion of unmistakable spiritual equipment with the official 
dignity is too rare. Often the office is only nominally 
filled or filled in a manifestly partial and fragmentary man- 
ner; and sometimes the ideal equipment is to be discerned 
in those who for some casual reason never serve officially, 
and whom the actual Church for a time may even repudiate. 

It remains to add that in Public Worship, as elsewhere, 
the ministerial responsibility is shared in some degree by 
all who bear the name of Christians. The Church as a 
whole and each member of it is a Gospel witness and 
herald. Consequently in Public Worship we note a dif- 
fused representative agency which constitutes the general 
. demonstrative quality in the whole institution. The re- 
sponsibility involved in this principle will be further con- 
sidered at a later point. (See § 50.) 
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The analogy of sacred history, even in the case of its 
central figure, Christ, shows further that 
human criticism has always a part to play 49: Criticism as 

3 ‘ . applied to these 

in testing and authenticating or invalidat- agencies. 
ing the operation of divine representatives. 
Christ Himself appealed to this critical scrutiny. So in 
all ages the ministry of prophetic agents has had to be 
weighed and measured by every possible test to determine 
its real quality. At the present day the province of this 
sort of criticism is, first, to pursue the investigation of 
the Scriptures to determine still more exactly their nature, 
their meaning, and their ideal use, and, second, to main- 
tain a similar investigation of all ministerial activities to 
estimate their conformity to the Scriptures, and to the 
principles of the divine nature as therein revealed. The 
supreme question in Biblical criticism is the significance 
of the person and teachings of Christ as the consum- 
mate Revelation. The supreme question in ministerial 
criticism is the relation of ministerial personalities and 
teachings to the standard or norm set up in Christ. Ex- 
actly what should be the methods of criticism and what 
have been or are likely to be its results in these directions 
are matters outside the field of the present discussion. 
But it should be noted that ideal criticism is always posi- 
tive and constructive in its tendency, since its goal is the 
discovery and establishment of the objective truth of God. 

It should be noted further that in the practical conduct 
of Public Worship something must be assumed as settled 
about both the Bible as a whole and the exercise of the 
functions of the Ministry asa whole. The development of 
a consensus on these two points has gone on for too many 
centuries to leave them open questions. Both the Scrip- 
tures and the Ministry are rightfully accepted as fftted to 
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occupy positions of singular dignity in Public Worship. 
So far as the dignity of the Ministry is estimated by its 
conformity to the Scriptural norm of Christ’s person and 
teachings, and the dignity of the Bible is ascribed to its 
revelation of the objective truth and will of God, and the 
truth and will of God are exalted as the supreme objects of 
human thought and feeling and the supreme guides of 
human conduct, Public Worship may safely find its center 
and spring in the operation of these two prophetic agencies. 


Turning now from the divine or impressive side to the 
human or expressive side, we note that the 
50. Therepresent- human participants in Intercourse appear 
ray patoa sere both directly and representatively. This 
is conspicuous in Public Worship. The 
participants in public services act to a considerable extent 
on their own behalf, by their bodily presence and by their 
deeds and utterances. In many exercises, also, for obvious 
reasons they act representatively, through agents serving 
in their name, spokesmen of every kind. The prophetic 
function on God’s behalf is balanced by the priestly func- 
tion on man’s behalf. In most cases every participant in 
Public Worship acts both directly and representatively, 
though his direct action in many cases may be more or 
less virtual or constructive, and though his representative 
action in many cases may be more or less unconscious 
and implied. 

Representative action is most conspicuous in those who 
act in some official way for the assembly, such as the min- 
ister and the choir. The exact subdivision of expressive 
representative functions varies with different usages. 
The theory of how far such representation is or may be 
considered vicarious also varies widely. So also does the 
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manner in which the right of acting thus is defined, con- 
ferred, and recognized. But amid all. the variations of 
custom and polity the general function of official represen- 
tation for the assembly is in some way acknowledged and 
utilized. It is always at least formally conceded, however, 
that representative action is not complete and valid unless 
it be vitally connected with direct worship on the part of 
the officials themselves. Officials are members of the 
assembly and must act as such even while performing 
official duties. 

Direct action is most conspicuous in those who com- 
pose the assembly apart from official leaders and minis- 
trants, The amount of direct visible or audible activity 
on the part of the members of the assembly varies much 
with different usages, in extreme cases being reduced 
almost to nothing. The theory of how far and in what 
way direct activity on the part of the assembly is to be 
assumed or construed in connection with the representative 
action of officials also varies widely. So also does the 
manner in which the right to participate directly in the 
action of the assembly is defined and conferred. But amid 
all this confusion of theory and usage the general function 
of direct action on the part of the assembly as a whole is 
in some way accepted and adopted. It is, however, often 
very noteworthy that even direct action is accompanied 
by a representative quality in most cases, since all individ- 
uals are socially interrelated very closely, and since all who 
participate in Public Worship by that act virtually identify 
themselves with the body organizing such worship. 


1 The difference between Roman Catholic and Protestant views on this 
point has usually been conspicuous, the. Roman Catholic theory so empha- 
sizing the activity of the ecclesiastical official as to make it an efficient sub- 
stitute for the activity of the assembly, and the Protestant theory emphasizing 
the action of the assembly as needful to validate that of the official. Prac- 
tically, however, the distinction has,sometimes broken down on both sides. 
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The need of representative action both on God’s side 
and on the assembly’s side is inherent in 
51, The two-fold the nature of Public Worship (see Chap. 
office of the Min- 
istry. VII). Out of it has grown the extensive 
institution of the Ministry, with all its pecu- 
liar rights, privileges, and duties. The contrast between 
the impressive and the expressive functions of ministerial 
officials in Public Worship is important. When acting 
impressively, the minister stands as prophet; when acting 
expressively, as przest.' These two functions are diverse 
and antithetic. The prophetic commission, message, and 
power come from God. The priestly commission, mes- 
sage, and power come from man. The prophetic function 
is exercised in these days entirely without being combined 
with direct outward manifestations of God’s mind and will 
by which it may be measured and corrected; the only 
means of criticism are the historic records of God’s mani- 
festations in the past and the subjective knowledge of Him 
in the minds of living men. The priestly function, on the 
other hand, is usually exercised in immediate combination 
with direct outward worship on the part of those for whom 
the priest is serving, so that each member of an assembly 
may for himself fill out and modify the worship offered in 
his name. Hence it is that the range of possible and 
grievous error is much greater in prophetic acts, like the 
interpretation of Scripture and preaching, than in priestly 
acts, like prayer and praise.’ ; 


! The use of this term is not meant to involve the quality of wicarzous- 
ness, t. e., of substitution for the action of those represented. A priest is 
necessarily a delegate; whether or not he be a true vicar is another question. 

? It is because of this that the emphasis of ministerial education, at 
least among Protestants, is laid on the discipline of the powers required in 
prophetic action. It may be queried, however, whether among Protestants 
there is not often a dangerous neglect of the discipline required for the proper 
exercise of priestly functions, : 
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The contrariety between prophetic and priestly func- 
tion is so manifest that in many cases a distinction is made 
between two kinds of ministrants, the one acting chiefly in 
one capacity, and the other chiefly in the other. It may 
_be forcibly argued that this distinction is both reasonable 
and wise.’ 

Various other subdivisions of ministerial functions have 
been made. Some of these will be noted in a later 
chapter (see also § 53). 


The need of mediating institutions and agents has 
already been noted in considering the 
obstruction of Communion by Sin ($23). 52: Humanmedia- 

tion useful, not nec- 

The supreme and all-sufficient mediation is essary. 
that of Christ, incarnate, slain, risen, and 
for ever at the right hand of God. That mediation having 
been instituted and consummated, the question whether or 
not in view of it and by virtue of it direct Intercourse 
between every man and God is now possible, would 
hardly seem to be an open one. Christ’s own teachings 
and the strong declarations and intimations of the New 
Testament writers give abundant and explicit warrant for 
believing both that God wills to communicate directly with 
man through the Holy Spirit and that all men in Christ’s 
name may communicate directly with Him.? However 
the need or the special utility of human agents of media- 
tion may have been set forth in the pre-Christian economy, 
there is nothing of the sort in the Christian system.*® 


1 Note the division of functions in the ancient Jewish synagogue, as 
described in Chap. VII. 

2 See such passages as Jn. 14: 16-26 and many others on the operation 
of the Spirit; and such as Jn. 14:6 and many others on access to God 
through Christ, ‘‘ the living Way.” 

’ The Epistle to the Hebrews is specially strong upon this difference 
between the Jewish and the Christian systems. 
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Yet on this fundamental point there is a striking diver- 
gence between Roman Catholic and Protestant views. 
The former view so presents the importance of interme- 
diate agents other than the divine Son and Spirit for both 
the manward and the Godward currents of interchange as 
to make the use of such non-divine agents necessary for 
most men and even vicariously efficient for some men. 
This amounts to conditioning the general illumination of 
the world by the Spirit and the general access of the world 
to God upon the action of an ecclesiastical mechanism of 
indispensable teachers and priests. This doctrine of the 
mediatorial efficiency of the Church in its representatives, 
living or dead, Protestants are forced to repudiate as 
unscriptural in both its parts, both as to the direct access 
of spiritual light to all men and as to the direct access of 
all men to God in Christ. 

The divergence between Roman Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism on this point concerns not the possibility or even 
the utility of human mediation, but its universal necessity 
and its exclusive authority and efficacy. Human represent- 
atives of God before men there must be, and human rep- 
resentatives of men before God, at least in all social 
religion. The prophetic and the priestly functions of the 
ministry —nay, of all Christians—are to be magnified 
and counted precious; but these functions need to be 
defined so as not to overexalt ecclesiastical machinery as 
either an exclusive or a vicarious means of grace. 


In the offering of representative worship on behalf of 
the assembly in Public Worship, a distine- 

Reanim an tion of function has been somewhat univer- 
ore) sally made between two kinds of priestly 


agents. Inasmuch as the use of music in- 
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volves a technical ability of a peculiar kind, the Choir has 
been distinguished as the special agency for the offering 
of musical worship (or “ praise”). Historically, the choir 
is a subordinate branch of the ministry. Its essential func- 
tion is priestly, worshipful. But, since music may be used 
impressively as well as expressively, it has acquired also a 
prophetic function. Thetwo functions are often exercised 
conjointly and almost without conscious differentiation. 
Both are legitimate, but their difference needs to be 
marked, and the derivation of both needs to be clearly 
maintained. The use of music is an accident; the essen- 
tial point is the ministerial nature of the action as indicated 
by the words used or the general purpose of the particular 
exercise. The detailed analysis of this topic will be made 
at a later point. 

The special offices of the organist and the choirmaster 
are parts of the general function of the choir, as will be 
indicated in the sequel. 


B. Vehicles of Communication.— The vehicles of com- 
munication to man are necessarily those 
that can be perceived by the senses, espe- 54- The necessity 

: of sensuous formu- 
cially the ear and the eye. The vehicles tation. 
of communication to God, so far as they 
can be used in a social exercise like Public Worship, are 
necessarily the same. The necessity in both cases arises 
from the limitation of human powers, communication being 
possible only by means perceptible by the senses. 

Two opposed extremes of thought are here to be noted. 
On the one side is that extreme which minimizes or denies 
the necessity of outward expression in worship, even in Pub- 
lic Worship, on the ground that such expression is super- 

fluous or irrational when directed toward the omniscient 
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and spiritual Deity. This is the position of Quiétism and 
Quakerism as regards Public Worship, and practically, of 
all who neglect the practice of outward worship. To this 
tendency of thought should be opposed the points, (1) that 
formulation is reflexively important to the worshiper for 
the completion or vealization of his mental attitude and 
action, thought, feeling, and purpose, at least in average 
cases, not being fully wrought out until they are form- 
ulated in some concrete way ; and (2) that formulation is a 
necessity to the social institution of Public Worship, as a 
means both to its real collectivity or congregationality 
and to its inherently demonstrative and declaratory char- 
acter respecting the world at large (see Chap. VII). 

On the other side is that extreme of thought which, 
at least in Public Worship, magnifies expressive formula- 
tion to the neglect of impressive, apparently on the ground > 
that expression in Public Worship may be more direct and 
simple than impression, with its elaborate chain of inter- 
mediaries and vehicles. This tendency is seen in many of 
the larger historic liturgies (and in not a little private spir- 
ituality), in which the display, explanation, and personal 
application of the divine messages to men are neglected. 
To this should be opposed the points, (1) that both the 
Bible and reason emphasize the truth that what is received 
by man is the absolute prerequisite and only suitable occa- 
sion for what man can-give forth, expression being always 
a correlate of impression ; and (2) that practically an undue 
emphasis on expressive exercises in Public Worship has 
always tended toward meré sentimentalism and a confusion 
of zesthetic emotion with religious fervor.’ : 

The important principles to be kept in view throughout 

1 One of the useful lines of study on this point is to follow out the em- 


phasis in the N. T. on the reception of dvvayus and éfovela, and in general 
on the work of the Holy Spirit in the heart. 
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the topic here considered are that impression and expres- 
sion are correlative and complementary, and that in Public 
Worship they must both be outwardly formulated. 


The sensuous vehicles of communication that we need 
to consider are the same, whether directed 
towards man or towards God, and whether 55. Actions and 
used immediately or mediately. They Pits 8 venicles. 
may be broadly classified as belonging 
to one or the other of two classes, personal action or im- 
personal objects, or to some special combination of the two. 

Under fersonal action are to be ranked not only delib- 
erate efforts to communicate, as by facial expressions, 
gestures, and vocal utterance, but also unconscious modes 
of communication, like the general bodily presence and 
bearing, and habitual traits of expression. Through all 
these the percipient has the means of securing a direct 
impression of the personality of his interlocutor; the sym- 
bolism used is relatively transparent and normally attracts 
little attention to itself. 

Under zmpersonal objects are to be ranked any thing, 
event, or even abstract law of things or events which may 
be used as a means of expression by a personality without 
itself being perceptibly concerned in it. In all these the 
percipient’s chief impression is of the object rather than of 
the personality that caused it, so that the communication 
may or may not be referred to its source or translated into 
its true significance. 

The above distinction tends to break down in practical 
experience, simply because most communication partakes 
of both classes at once. For example, in speech we have 
both the immediate personal acts of selecting, combining, 
and enunciating words, with the incidental accompani- 
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ments of attitude, facial expression, gesture, general voice- 
quality, etc., and also the impersonal elements of the lan- 
guage used, for which the user is not responsible. In 
printed and even in written speech the balance turns to 
the other side, so that the total product is apt to seem 
decidedly impersonal, except to those who have more than 
average acuteness and experience in interpretation. In 
the non-literary fine arts generally, the balance passes 
still further to the impersonal side, even though the com- 
municating purpose of the artist be strong and steady. 
Numerous other examples might be cited. 

The important principle is that properly all things, all 
events, and all acts are communications, and that knowl- 
edge is imperfect and defective until it has penetrated 
through the phenomena to the personal agencies that 
caused and shaped them and has discovered something of 
the significance in them regarding those personalities. 
Interpretation is never exhaustive until it is couched in 
terms of personality, and until, by means of it the percipi- 
ent and the originator come face to face. 


In Public Worship, as normally conducted by Chris- 
tians, the chief vehicle of both impression 
56. Speech, read- aNd expression is the form of personal 
Ing, Bad song. action called speech, with its extensive 
derivatives, literature, and song. Though 
symbolic objects are also used to some extent, they are 
usually in close conjunction with speech, and their efficacy 
depends largely on the interpretations of speech. Here, 
as in every other field of social activity, speech serves as 
the basis and norm of all intercommunication. 
Without going into a detailed analysis, it is enough to 
note that speech is a highly complex process. Basing itself 
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upon the general vocabulary, conceptions, and syntax of a 
language, as they have been evolved through long centuries 
of use, speech adds these highly significant elements : (a) 
the selection of words, conceptions, idioms, figures, etc., 
‘by the speaker, which together make up his rhetorical 
style ; (0) the vocal treatment of these materials through 
word-grouping, inflection, voice-quality, emphasis, etc., by 
which the speaker gives his own peculiar significance to 
the words used (a significance which cannot be expressed 
by written or printed signs); (c) the pantomimic accom- 
paniments of utterance — facial expression, bodily atti- 
tudes, gestures, etc.— by which further definiteness and 
individuality are given to what is said (also inexpressible 
through lexical signs). The conjunction of these elements 
in speech makes it a marvelously flexible and exact means 
of communication whenever all the elements are freely, 
naturally, and vigorously used and apprehended. Speech 
is, however, seldom used or apprehended in perfection, 
and where any one of its components is neglected or mis- 
used, the communication is hindered. Defects and blem- 
ishes are noticeable in proportion to the formality and 
elaborateness of the utterance, so that what amounts to 
almost nothing in conversation is very important in public 
address. (as in preaching). 

» The original connection of written (or printed) litera- 
ture with speech proper was very close. But the develop- 
ment of literature tends always towards impersonalness, 
so that a document or book is apt to be considered only a 
lifeless “thing,” instead of a form of personal communica- 
tion. The quality of personalness is partially restored to 
literature by audible reading, but the strong objectivity of 
the written product and the fact that the interpreter is not 
always the same as the author combine to\ differentiate the 
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process of reading from speech proper. Where the use of 
a written transcript is only a saving of the labor and danger 
of extempore utterance, as in the delivery of a sermon from 
manuscript, reading may and should closely approximate 
the directness of speech proper. On the other hand, 
when the literary product read is one of traditionary repute, 
and of considerable age, as in the-case of the Bible, read- 
ing is distinctly different from speech. When a literary 
product is memorized, reading becomes vecztatzon, the 
character of which varies from mechanical repetition to 
full utterance as a personal message. 

The original connection of sozg with speech may or 
may not have been close. But in its developed forms, 
song always has a literary text (usually poetical), and thus 
becomes an offshoot of speech. The complication of the 
process of song, as compared with literature or speech, is 
considerable, since it involves the use of the elaborate 
resources of music, the art of tones. These take the 
place of some of the elements of vocal enunciation in 
speech, and combine with others in varying proportions. 
The peculiarity of the result lies in the two-fold character 
of musical phenomena, with their union of free expressive- 
hess with more or less rigid objective tone-forms. Singing, 
therefore, is apt to be still more impersonal than reading, 
particularly when the song is well known. In any case, 
too, the vocal interpreter is almost always not the author. 
The intricacy of the matter may be still further increased 
by the union of an instrumental accompaniment with the 
song proper, or by the multiplication of the singer into two, 
three, or more singers. The preservation of the quality 
_ of true personal communication in the total result is diffi- 
cult, so that vocal music is often thought to be essentially 
diverse from speech. 
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In reading and singing, unless the interpreter be the 
author, the chain of agencies is lengthened and modified by 
a peculiar addition. The speaker or singer serves in two 
capacities at once, the one representative on behalf of the 
author, the other original on his own behalf. If the 
emphasis is thrown on the former, the hearer’s attention is 
directed rather to the original message or to the objective 
form of the text or song itself; if upon the latter, the 
attention is directed to the interpreter, as if what he said 
or sung were his own. The ideal method varies with cir- 
cumstances. In Bible-reading the reader should often 
make himself an almost invisible medium for the message ; 
but in hymn-singing the singer should adopt both words 
and music as his own. 


Closely connected with speech are bodily attitudes. 
When intertwined with language and made 
descriptive of the varying mental process 57. General bodily 

Sai ° 5 attitudes and 
exhibited in words, attitudes are best con- actions. 
sidered as gestures (see § 56, under speech 
proper). But more or less permanent attitudes may be 
used which indicate more general relations. These gen- 
eral attitudes are either active or passive. 

The chief actzve attitudes are standing, kneeling, bow- 
ing, or prostration. They all indicate a positive effort on 
the part of the user, leading him to proclaim his general 

thought or sentiment by an outward bodily sign. Sitting 
is rarely used in decidedly expressive action. 

The chief fasszve attitude is sitting. It indicates a 
receptive state of mind, in which the body is naturally put 
into a posture of quiescence and repose. The various 
active attitudes, however, are sometimes used in receiving 
certain kinds of impressions, but when so,used they prop- 
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erly indicate a mixed condition, in which expression is 
partly mingled with the reception of impression.* 

By a natural extension expressive attitudes pass over 
into complicated bodily actions, such as walking from 
place to place and elaborate pantomimic representation. 
The link between such acts and speech is obvious. 


Inanimate symbols play a conspicuous part in practical 
intercourse between men. They are the 
Bae tinaniinte materials out of which all the great fine 
sped arts shape their products. Even speech 
and its derivatives, which form the most ° 
direct and personal of the fine arts, have their own peculiar 
symbols. To summarize all the kinds of symbol in general 
use is out of the question here. Still more impracticable 
would be a discussion of the manifold symbolism of the 
physical universe, whereby God is continually revealing 
Himself. It must suffice in passing simply to note that 
symbolism in general is a mode of representing in sensuous 
form something that is otherwise unseen or unheard. 
Symbols are related to the things symbolized in three 
_ principal ways :—(a@) by direct zmztation or resemblance, 
as in pictorial or onomatopoetic representation (the symbol 
and the thing symbolized being of the same class); (4) by 
Jigurative suggestion, through such intellectual relations as 
analogy, metaphor, etc. (the symbol and the thing symbol- 
ized usually being of different classes); (¢) by customary 
association, as in the case of linguistic signs and traditional 
emblems generally (the symbol and the thing symbolized 
having no connection except the fact of usage). In the 
_ arts of expression symbols of all these classes are continu- 


1 Standing, however, is often used for purely mechanical reasons, as 
when suitable seats are not accessible. 
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ally employed, the first and second predominating, except 
in speech and its derivatives. 


This is not the place for an extended discussion of the 
elaboration into systems and institutions 
of these simple vehicles of communication. 59, The Fine 
But a special word is needed upon what 4" 
are called the Fine Arts. Fine Art is a 
universally recognized mode of satisfying certain impulses, 
usually called “aesthetic,” by bringing conceptions of cer- 
tain kinds to some concrete expression, both as a manifes- 
tation of the artist's mind and as a means of impressing 
others, the highest result in view being the establishment 
of a sympathy and unity between artist and percipient. 
The Fine Arts, therefore, are modes of human intercourse. 
(CE. § 55.) 

When man’s imagination works upon the facts and 
principles of nature, external or internal, it arrives at ideal 
conceptions in contemplating or objectifying or communi- 
cating which there is a positive delight. The quality 
occasioning this delight is usually called “beauty.” The 
emotion of delight begets the impulse to frame some 
tangible embodiment of its occasion, to create something 
outwardly that shall correspond to the inner conception. 
The result is an art-product or a “work of art.” . The 
impulse of art-production is separable into three parts or 
aspects, which may be exhibited singly or in various com- 
binations. First is the impulse simply to give vent to the 
abundance of the artist’s own feeling, to make an outlet 
for the exuberance of his own delight and to round it into 
completeness by setting it forth in sensuous form ; this is 

the ric side of art —art for expression's sake. Next is 
the impulse to develop the objective beauty of the product 
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as an end in itself, to elaborate its sensuous qualities into 
monumentally perfected shape, as an object of delighted 
contemplation for both the artist and others; this is the 
architectonic side of art—art for form's sake. Finally, 
there is the impulse by means of the expression in 
the product positively and deeply to stir and rouse the 
percipient, with the use of every ingenious resource of 
approach and presentation to compel his attention, his 
sympathy, and the active exertion of his sentiments; this 
is the dramatic side of art—art for impression’s sake. 
The combinations of these impulses and their appropriate 
ways of working are indefinitely various. The grades of 
topics chosen and the special means employed are also 
indefinitely numerous. Art may concern itself with any 
of the objects of human interest, and may adopt any of the 
possible channels of communication. 

The Fine Arts, when thus regarded, form a family 
united by clear and vital analogies. But practically they 
fall into somewhat distinct classes. A useful classification 
of them is this:’'—(1) Arts of Imitation (representing 
things, persons, and events), including (a) the delineative 
arts, like Drawing, Engraving, Painting, (0) the plastic 
arts, like Modeling, Gem-working, Sculpture, and (c) the 
pantomimic arts, like Impersonation ; (2) Arts of Abstract 
Forms and Relations (involving the use of natural laws of 
number, proportion, symmetry, harmony, etc.), including 
(a) the structural arts, like Architecture, and (0) the 
rhythmic and tonal arts, like Dancing, Music; (3) Arts of 
Language (involving the use of specific thoughts, with 
many features borrowed from the other two classes), in- 

1 It should be noted that many lesser arts, not fully individualized, or 


perhaps counted only as ‘‘ useful,” belong in this list’) To make an exhaust- 
ive statement is impracticable, Many other classifications may be used. 
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cluding Belles-Lettres (both prose and poetry), Eloquence, 
Song, and the Drama. 

Taken as a whole, the Fine Arts form one of the most 
extensive and truest manifestations of human nature, reveal- 
ing humanity to itself and displaying the normal corre- 
spondences between it and the universe of being in which 
it finds itself. In their historical development the several 
Arts have afforded means of sympathetic contact between 
men not only of the same place and time, but of all coun- 
tries, races, and periods. As complex vehicles of expres- 
sion and impression, and thus of personal communication, 
they are social forces of peculiar intensity, universality, 
and dignity. 

The importance of this topic to the study of Public 
Worship is manifest, since Public Worship has been the 
special occasion of some of the most striking developments 
of certain particular Arts, because Public Worship must 
continue to utilize these same forms of Art, and because, 
in the last analysis, the whole outward institution of Public 
Worship appears to be itself the chief artistic manifesta- 
tion of Religion, 


C. Manners of Use.—In connection with every im- 
portant institution of social life, such as 
Public Worship, the ordinary vehicles of ©. Speech 

x c proper, reading, 

communication gradually come to be used and recitation. 
in certain specific ways, having peculiar 
reference to the circumstances, meaning, and purposes of 
the institution as a whole. The history of an institution is 
largely made up of a record of these manners or methods 
of utilizing universal means of intercourse. Something of 
the history of the forms of Public Worship will be briefly 


indicated in later chapters, It is enough here to name the 
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more prominent varieties in their systematic order, though 
at this point avoiding the description of specific exercises. 

In Public Worship the most used of the vehicles of 
communication is speech proper, simply because it is the 
most flexible and universally intelligible. Its liturgical 
uses include (1) Prayer, the direct address in prose of 
men to God, (2) Preaching, the direct address in prose of 
men to each other, (3) Formal Declaration, an extension 
of one or both of the foregoing, with a peculiar emphasis 
on the formality and objective meaning of the act of speak- 
ing. Each of the foregoing may be used freely and spon- 
taneously, without detailed preparation and without the aid 
of formularies of any kind ; or they may be recited or read 
either from manuscript (as very often in the preaching of 
sermons) or from formularies of standard authority (as 
often in prayer and usually in declarations). So called 
“extempore”’ utterance is impossible except for individ- 
uals; utterance on the part of an assembly collectively 
must always be formulated and either read or recited. 

A specific application of reading is Bzble-reading, the 
vocal use of the sacred literature, either as containing the 
Word of God, as it has come through Christ or through 
prophetic agents, Hebrew or Christian, or as recording 
sacred history, with its culmination in the life of- Christ, 
including a vast array of personages, events, and circum- 
stantial details in all their manifold relations and with all 
their illustrative and typical significance, or as supplying 
doctrinal or practical instruction of universal importance 
and validity, or as affording experiential utterances which 
may be appropriated by the reader as his own and used as 
if original with him. Bible-reading may be carried on by 
the minister alone, by the whole assembly in unison, or by 
the minister and assembly or two sections of the assembly, 
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antiphonally or responsively. ,Any method demanding the 
vocal activity of the assembly requires the use either of 
the ordinary Bible version direct or of formulated centos 
from it. 

_ Every variety of reading or recitation involves the 
danger of becoming impersonal and so spiritually empty, 
but free utterance involves the opposite danger of negli- 
gence, poverty, or error 


Singing has always held a prominent place in Public 
Worship. Its chief forms are, (1) Hymns, 
versified formule of exceedingly varied 
contents, expressive, impressive, descrip- 
tive, experiential, fraternal, evangelistic, 
intended to be sung to “tunes ;” (2) Chants, prose formulze 
(usually Biblical) of similarly varied character, fitted to be 
sung to music in which “reciting-tones”” are conspicuous ; 
(3) Anthems, prose or versified formule (often Biblical and 
often hymns), fitted to be sung to music of decided elabora- 
tion and variety of form. In all cases (at least in modern 
Public Worship) singing requires the use of exact verbal 
and musical formule." All the above forms of song may 
be used by the congregation, by the choir, or by both in 
unison or in alternation. The musical treatment may be 
suited to single or “ solo” singers or to a choral body, and 
it may be unisonal (usually with instrumental accompani- 
ment) or in harmony (with or without accompaniment). 

Singing sometimes passes into higher forms, like can- 
tatas or oratorios, in which the varied resources of musical 
art are more freely used, without fully escaping from the 
limitation of liturgical conditions or failing of a positive 
liturgical purpose. 


61. Vocal music, 


1Tn the N. T. there are a few traces of the ancient rhapsodical singing, 
which may have been extemporaneous ; see 1 Cor. 14; 26. 


| 
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Bodily attitudes and acts appear in Public Worship in 
several well-established forms. Active atti- 
62. Bodily atti: | tudes accompany and intensify expressive . 
tudes and actions. exercises. Standing is used by ministerial 
agents in direct address, as in prayer (see 
also below), in declarations, in preaching, in all kinds 
of song; it is used by the assembly in declarations, in 
song, and sometimes in connection with prayer ministeri- 
ally offered.’ Kneeling is used by ministers and con- 
gregations in prayer, being an attitude of humility and 
reverence.? If proper furniture is provided, it is the most 
natural posture for this class of exercises. owing is used 
especially by congregations during prayer. It is a substi- 
tute for the more demonstrative act of kneeling.? Pvos- 
tration is not used liturgically among Occidental peoples. 
Passive attitudes accompany the reception of impress- 
ive exercises. Sztting is the most natural attitude of a 
listener, and is the chief attitude of the receptive assem- 
bly during Bible-reading, preaching, impressive song, etc. 
Standing, kneeling, and bowing are also used in passive 
exercises when it is intended to show a peculiar degree of 
attention or of willing acceptance, as in receiving formal 
declarations, salutations, benedictions, etc.; they always 
imply an inner activity in answer to the current of com- 
munication that is being received. 
Extended liturgical actions are usually connected with 
the use of symbols or emblems. 


1 Standing is the most active of the general attitudes. Its use in prayer 
has been frequent both in Biblical history and in the usages, for example, 
of the Presbyterians and the Puritans generally. 

® The reaction of certain bodies of Christians against kneeling in Public 
Worship is curious. Its reason was a protest against the semi-idolatrous 
adoration of symbols, like the altar, the crucifix, the host, etc. Yet kneel- 
ing is universal in private and domestic prayer among the same persons. 


8 The chief objection to bowing is its physical discomfort. 
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The liturgical use of inanimate symbols may be sum- 
marized under the following natural heads : 

(1) Edifices for Public Worship, with their 63. Liturgical 
characteristics of location, form, decoration, °¥™>°s™- 
structural adaptations, etc., involving a 

vast amount of figurative and associational suggestiveness ; 
( 2) Furniture, utensils, and vestments, with their character- 
istics of material, shape, color, decoration, disposition, etc., 
also intended to be full of varied suggestiveness, both in 
theraselves and in the manner in which they are employed ; 
(3) Rztual substances, like water, bread, wine, oil, etc., 
employed in the celebration of rites and ordinances, and 
endowed with peculiar significance by usage. 

In most cases liturgical symbols have come into use 
from some practical necessity, which may or may not per- 
sist in conjunction with the symbolic use proper. In 
actual administration the maintenance of a due balance 
between the practical and the symbolic is difficult. Where 
the symbolic meanings are neglected, the result is dry, 
pragmatic, and even repulsive ; where the symbolic mean- 
ings are over-emphasized or foolishly elaborated, the result 
is ornate, sentimental, and even heathenish. 

The habits of Public Worship in different religions, in 
different Christian bodies, and in different localities, are 
largely distinguished by their peculiar use of symbols. It 
is not always perceived that diverse symbolism may pro- 
ceed from similar conceptions and purposes, and vice versa. 


Public Worship has always deliberately utilized certain 
of the fine arts as contributory to the ful- 
filment of its own purposes. Architecture 64. viturgical 
has been called upon to provide liturgical uses of the fine arts. 
edifices, having forms like the basilica, 
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the cathedral, the church, the “ meeting-house,” the 
chapel, etc., not to speak of non-Christian types, like the 
mosque, the pagoda, etc. Sculpture and painting have been 
applied freely to the decoration and furnishing of sacred 
places, both as an enrichment of their general symbolism 
and as a means of conveying specific religious informa- 
tion and stimulation. J/uszc has been employed not only 
in every variety of song, but in all instrumental forms, 
especially in those associated with the organ, being used 
not only for an accompaniment to the words of singing, 
but as an independent mode of impression and expres- 
sion. Poetry has been specially applied to the elabora- 
tion of the formulze called hymns, including the “psalms” 
of the Bible. /oguence has found a place for itself in the 
tunction of ministerial preaching. Even the Drama has 
not been neglected, having a special prominence in the 
Middle Ages, with not a few modern echoes. 

It may be shown that the best development of arts 
like architecture, painting, and music, if not the others, 
has been at several periods directly due to their sonnec- 
tion with Public Worship. It is clear that there is a close 
connection between the higher zsthetic feelings and the 
religious sentiments. Religion supplies the highest possi- 
ble subjects and incentives to artistic production, and re- 
ceives from it the most intense and exalted modes of 
expression and impression. The bond between religion 
and fine art is a natural as well asa historic bond. It 
cannot safely be broken. 

But art in Public Worship cannot be ‘‘art for art’s 
sake;’’ it is always applied art, being subordinated in 
all its work to the general purposes of Public Worship. 
Wherever this principle is forgotten, confusion and evil 
must result. 
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D. Exercises—The use of particular vehicles of 
expression in particular ways tends to be- 
See fixed and to give rise-to a series of 6+. Gencralview 

4 Se E of liturgical exer- 

somewhat separate items or divisions iM cises. 
every service of Public Worship. These 
items are called “exercises.” Asa rule, an exercise has 
a unity and completeness by itself, and is meant to make 
a distinct contribution to the progress of the service to 
which it belongs. The exact form of all exercises is a 
matter of custom, with more or less of ecclesiastical pre- 
scription. Both usages and prescriptions vary indefinitely, 
so that an exhaustive statement of all the kinds and varie- 
ties of exercise that haveappeared is entirely impracticable. 
We shall confine our attention chiefly to the usages of 
Protestant churches, especially in America, though with- 
out the hope of exhausting even that limited branch of the 
subject. The classification of exercises is often difficult 
and perplexing, since they have grown up out of complex 
impulses and after the instinctive and unsystematic man- 
ner of works of art. Every classification must therefore 
prove unsatisfactory in many ways. A broad distinction 
is usually possible between mznistertal and congregational 
exercises, and between zmpressive and expressive exercises; 
though these two classes cross and interlock. An outline 
classification is given herewith, which is amplified later. 


Among impressive ministerial exercises are to be 
\ grouped 

(1) Bible-reading —the presentation %- Impressive 

i ‘ r 4 ministerial exer- 
of the written Word of God —including cises. 
(a) lessons, readings of some length upon 
~ various topics, emphasized as among the chief parts of 
the service, often associated in topic with the sermon ; 


\ 
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(6) prefaces and warrants, briefer readings introductory 
to or explanatory of other exercises, to which they are 
closely attached (e. g., passages about Public Worship pre- 
fixed to a whole service, the narrative of the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper imbedded in the ritual of its observ- 
ance, etc.) ;,\ (c) specific formule, usually didactic, man- 
datory, or hortative (like the Decalogue, the Beatitudes, 
etc.), including zmpressive anthems, in which such Bibli- 
cal passages are sung to the assembly by the choir in its 
prophetic capacity.’ 

(2) Preaching—the human explanation, development, 
and application of divine truth — including (@) sermons or 
homilies, the formal and extended treatment of a text as a 
central feature in a principal service, often with consider- 
able emphasis on the objective qualities of the truth; (2) 
addresses, briefer or less formal than sermons, often on a 
topic rather than a text, usually in secondary services, and 
often with more emphasis on the personal and immediate 
application of the truth; (c) teachings, catechetical train- 
ing in Biblical knowledge or in Christian principles, when 
carried on as a distinct part of a service (as in the Sunday- 
school); (ad) specific formule, usually in the form of 
hymns (including certain kinds of Biblical passages), sung 
by the choir in its capacity as teacher; (¢) “turgical 
directions, technically called “biddings,” ranging from 
merely mechanical indications to extended explanations 
and exhortations by the leader to enable the assembly to 
enter into successive exercises with intelligence, earnest- 
ness, and unanimity. _ 

(3) Offictal Declarations —authoritative statements or 
sanctions proceeding from a duly recognized official of the 

1 Tt should be noted that the use of many Biblical formule belongs under 


other heads than this, which is confined to matter of a distinctly zxstructive 
kind, 


ea 
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Church — including (a) salutations, greetings in the name 
of God or of the Church; (0) denedictions, announcing 
and confirming the supreme divine gifts of grace, mercy, 
peace, and joy; (c) specific formule, forming parts of dis- 
tinct rites, such as absolution after confession, xomination 
in Baptism, zzs¢a//ation into membership in the Church or 
into ecclesiastical office, proclamation of the symbols of the 
Lord’s Supper, of marriage, burial, excommunication, etc.’ 

(4) Symbolic Acts, including especially the visible 
methods of administering particular rites, as the applica- 
tion of the water in Baptism, the distribution of the bread 
and wine in the Lord’s Supper, the laying on of hands in 
Ordination and Installation, etc. Here belong certain 
minor details that are not always important enough to be 
counted as exercises, like the occupancy of the pulpit or 
chancel, the use of vestments and insignia, and even the 
use of official attitudes and gestures.’ 

(5) Accessorial Functions (usually performed by other 
persons than the officiating minister), including (a) 
instrumental music, technically known as preludes, inter- 
ludes, postludes, etc.; (4) any service by assistants how- 
ever named, such as the distribution of bread and wine at 
the Lord’s Supper by elders or deacons, the collection of 
offerings, the reception and seating of the assembly, etc.° 

The persons from whom exercises of this whole class 


1 The formulz for all these declarations are apt to be especially fixed and 
even invariable, not only in churches using a prescribed liturgy, but in those 
whose usages are of the freest kind. 

? The tendency of ritualism is to multiply and magnify symbolic acts 
and paraphernalia. Most Protestants are inclined, therefore, to avoid using 
or emphasizing them except in a few cases. No attempt is made in the text 
to summarize the many ritualistic ebseryances not now common among 
Protestants. 

8 Several of these functions are not commonly counted as ministerial or 
are even thought to be not directly parts of Public Worship ; but their logi- 
cal nature is not hard to see, 
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proceed are properly all ecclesiastical officials, though ad- 
dresses and teachings often come from lay-workers (as in 
prayer-meetings, the Sunday-school, etc.). The persons 
to whom they are addressed may be Christians or non- 
Christians, the purpose in the one case being edification, 
in the other evangelization. 


Among impressive congregational exercises are to be 


grouped 
p73 a (1) Lzble-reading, in the special forms 
con . *. . 
exercises. (az) of a reflexive or mutually impressive 


reading or recitation of a Bible passage 
(usually antiphonal or responsive); or (2) of similar read- 
ings or recitations intended for an evangelistic purpose.’ 
(2) Preaching, particularly in the special forms (a) of 
hymns of a reflexively or reciprocally impressive char- 
acter, calling the speaker’s own attention to some truth, 
fact, or duty, so as to rouse himself to better faith or zeal, 
or giving voice to a mutual interchange of reflection, 
encouragement, or positive incitement, such as is natural 
between the participants in a common cause and calling; 
or (4) of hymns of evangelistic purpose, in which the 
speaker from his vantage of spiritual knowledge and prac- 
tice calls on others to utilize the same means of grace that 
have availed for him.? 


1 This class of exercises is somewhat arbitrary. It is introduced to 
cover the cases in which responsive reading is applied (rather unwisely) to a 
didactic, hortatory, or otherwise impressive passage; and is to be distin- 
guished from the antithetic expressive reading (§ 68 (1, @) .) The impressive 
presentation of the Bible is not properly a congregational function. It must 
be allowed, however, in certain cases, especially where the assembly is com- 
posed of comparatively ignorant or immature persons, that meditative and 
mutually impressive Bible-readings have a manifest propriety. 

® There is a manifest incongruity in the treatment of hymns of these 
classes as if they were hymns of worship, as well as in the indiscriminate use 
of them by those who give no sign of being able to project them from the 
standpoint of assured and matured Christian experience. (Cf. § 68 (5).) 


a 
— ae 
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Among expressive congregational exercises are to be 
grouped 

(1) Prayer — direct address to God in bit real 
speech —including (a) prayers proper, exercises. 
whatever formule are spoken by the 
assembly with its own voice (like the Lord’s Prayer, or 
like the General Confession of the Episcopal liturgy); (2) 
litanies, extended supplications presented in somewhat of 
a strophic form, often with a kind of reiterated refrain; 
(c) ascriptions and doxologies, spoken formule, chiefly of 
adoration (like the historic Trisagion) ; (@) Bible-readings 
in unison, responsively or antiphonally, involving direct 
personal address to God of the precatory type (chiefly 
taken from the Psalter) —the most typical variety of con- 
gregational Bible-reading. 

(2) Praise — direct address to God in song — includ- 
ing (2) hymns of worship, containing the same matter as 
prayers of various kinds, but in versified form and set to 
tunes; (0) psalms or canticles, Biblical passages, mostly 
taken from the Psalter, as in responsive reading, but set to 
chants; (c) sentences and anthems, similar texts, Biblical 
or otherwise, set to music less simple and regular than 
either chants or tunes, including some doxologies (like the 
Glorias) and ascriptions (like the Trisagion). 

(3) Formal Declarations, individual or collective, 
including (a) creeds, declarations of belief and doctrine, 
with the emphasis on intellectual assent or faith ; (2) cov- 

\enants and vows, declarations of purpose and choice, with 
the emphasis on volitional attitude or zeal (as in the rites 
of Baptism, Confirmation, Marriage, etc.).’ 


1 All declarations of these kinds have distinctly a two-fold direction: 
towards God as the one with whom the creedal or covenant relation is pri- 
marily acknowledged, and toward the Church or the world as the witness of . 
the declaration or in some cases (like all fraternal covenants) as a partner or 
joint agent in the act. (Cf. § 41 (2).) ' 
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(4) Symbolic Acts, including (a) offerings or sacri- 
jices, the presentation of gifts, usually now in the form of 
money, for sacred uses; (0) attitudes and gestures of 
devotion (like standing, kneeling, bowing, etc.), and includ- 
ing private exercises like szlent prayer so conducted as to 
be publicly visible. Here belong certain minor details, 
like the personal presence in stated places of worship, the 
wearing of any religious token or emblem, etc. 

(5) Secondary and Tertiary Utterances, addressed not 
to God, but to one’s self, to fellow-worshipers, to others, 
or indefinitely, including (a) &zble-readings by the assem- 
bly in which experiential, reflexive, mutual, or demonstra- 
tive utterances are conspicuous ; (4) hymns of experience, 
edification, encouragement, mutual zeal, exclamation, invi- 
tation, etc.; (c) declarations, in which these same aspects 
are strongly marked.’ 


Among expressive ministerial exercises are to be 


grouped 
69. Expressive (1) Prayer, including (a) representa- 
ministerial exer- 3 . ° ee . 
Sion! tive prayers, in which the minister is the 


spokesman either of the actual assembly 
or of the Church in general, the rhetorical form being 
either that of established formule or extempore (often 
vocally accepted by the assembly by the response 
“Amen” ); (0) official prayers, in which the minister prays 
on his own behalf as an ecclesiastical officer (rare in 
Protestant usages).” 


1 This class is nearly identical with § 66 (2, 4). It is inserted here 
because congregational exercises of these varieties have two sides, impressive 
and expressive, both of which merit explicit mention. 


? No special mention is made of exercises in which the minister and the 
assembly we in unison or responsively in any of the exercises named in 
§ 68 (x), since in all these the minister is only mechanically distinguished 
from other members of the assembly. 
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(2) Praise, including representative hymns, canticles, 
sentences, and anthems, in which the choir is the mouth- 
piece either of the assembly or of the general Church.’ 

(3) Formal Declarations, including (a) representative 
declarations of creeds or covenants on behalf of the assem- 
bly or the Church (usually vocally. accepted by the assem- 
bly by some formula.of assent); (0) offictal declarations, 
statements, or promises made by the minister on his own 
behalf.” 

(4) Symbolic Acts, including (a) representative offer- 
mgs and actions on behalf of the assembly; (2) officzal 
offerings and actions on the minister's or choir’s own 


behalf.® 


Exercises are regularly grouped together in longer or 
shorter series, having a unity of structure, 
method, and purpose of their own. Shorter 
groups of exercises specially unified, and 
having a more exclusively ecclesiastical 
character, are called Ordinances, Offices, or Rites. Longer 
groups, more loosely constructed, and having a more or 
less public quality in addition to their ecclesiastical basis, 
are called Services. Ordinances are frequently imbedded 
in services, but are not necessary to them.* 


70. Ordinances, 


1 No special mention is made of jozw¢ exercises of praise between the 
choir and congregation of the classes named in § 68 (2), because in them the 
choir is only a leading segment of the assembly. 


? In declaration, even more than in prayer or praise, the distinction be- 
tween minister and assembly tends to be obliterated, though for obvious rea- 
sons of convenience many of the longer covenant formule are repeated in 
full by the minister and simply assented to by the person or persons supposed 
to utter them. - 


* Throughout the last two sections it 1s assumed for reasons given in § 52, 
that independent priestly action by the minister or choir as a szbstitute for 
congregational action is not valid. It must be representative, not vicarious. 

4 The relation of Ordinances to Services is further treated in later 
chapters. 


8 ’ 
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The most universally recognized ordinances are 

(1) Sacraments, signalizing the most important spir- 
itual relations, and, when properly observed, offering a 
“means of grace” of a peculiar kind, including (a) Bap- 
tism, signalizing the initial passage from the world into 
fellowship with Christ through repentance and faith ; and 
(6) The Lord's Supper, bringing to mind the sacrificial 
death of Christ and signalizing the actual enjoyment of 
union with Him and with all who are His.’ 

(2) L£cclesiastical Ordinances, signalizing the most 
important events in the life of the Church as a visible 
society, including (a) Confirmation,’ signalizing the initial 
enrolment of a Christian among the members of the visible 
Church, with the associated rights and obligations,— with 
its opposite, Excommunication, signalizing exclusion from 
such enrolment; (4) Reception, signalizing the entrance of 
a professed Christian into the special fraternity of a local 
congregation, with the associated rights and obligations, *— 
with its opposite, Dzsmisston (properly to some other local 
fraternity); (c) Ordination, signalizing the setting apart of 
a church-member to the office of the ministry in some 
grade or “ order,” thereby transferring him from the laity 
to the clergy,— with its opposite, Defosztion, signalizing a 
transfer in the reverse direction; (d@) /ustallation, signal- 
izing the induction of a minister into service in a particular 


1 The Roman Catholic and the Greek Churches count seven sacraments, 
adding to the above, Confirmation, Penance, Extreme Unction, Ordination, 
and Matrimony, three of which Protestants retain as ordinances of a lower 
degree than the Sacraments. f 


* This term is not used by all Protestants, being replaced by ‘‘ Pro- 
fession” or ‘‘ Confession.” The historic term ‘‘ Confirmation’”’ implies a 
certain relation to Baptism which is, perhaps, open to some objection, but 
only when the latter is construed with an extreme of sacramentarian dogma. 

5 Confirmation implies and includes Reception in many cases, because 
of the want of emphasis on the distinction between the Church and the local 
congregation, 


-* 
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parish, with its natural or legal limits,—with its opposite, 
Dismission, signalizing the relief from such local duties ;' 
(e) Recognition, signalizing the fraternal acceptance of 
one local congregation by another, with the undertaking of 
mutual obligations,— with its opposite, Withdrawal of Fel- 
lowship, signalizing the rupture of fraternal relations be- 
tween congregations ;? (f) Dedication or Consecration, 
signalizing the setting apart of a building or other im- 
personal object to specific religious uses. 

(3) Domestic and Personal Ordinances, signalizing by 
ecclesiastical sanction the most important events of domes- 
tic life, including (@) Marriage, signalizing the formation 
of a new household by the conjugal union of a man and a 
woman; (0) Churching of Women, signalizing the fulfil- 
ment of the function of maternity ;* (c) Aural, signalizing 
the separation of the soul from the body and the end of 
earthly life.‘ 


The most universally recognized types of Services are 

(1) Chief Services, by which the life 
of the Christian fraternity is fostered, 
embodied, and manifested in an official 
and formal manner, under the leadership 
of appropriate ecclesiastical officers, usually in buildings 
set apart as churches, and on days set apart for religious 
use, like the Lord’s Day and other days of special char- 
acter, commemorative or occasional. Chief services are 


71. Services, 


1 Differences of polity lead to differences in the relation between Ordi- 
nation and Installation, the distinction between them often disappearing. 

2 In polities in which the local congregation is not emphasized, these 
ordinances do not appear. 

® An ordinance of very limited use, 

4 Various other personal ordinances might be mentioned, like the Visit- 
ation of the Sick, the Visitation of Prisoners, the Anointing of the Sick (as 

_ used by the Catholic Apostolic Church), ete. \ 
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properly characterized by comparative elaborateness of 
structure and method. They often consist of several 
somewhat distinct groups of exercises, and often include 
the observance of the sacraments and of ecclesiastical 
ordinances. _The culminating exercise of such services in 
the historic liturgies is always the Lord’s Supper ; but in 
the Reformed churches generally it is usually the Sermon, 

(2) Secondary Services, having to do with some single 
aspect of the life of the Christian fraternity, with less 
emphasis on the work of official leaders, often in places of 
less dignity than the place of the Lord’s Day service, and 
on any day of the week. Secondary services are exceed- 
ingly various in purpose and form. In some cases they 
are fragments of chief services, as often when devoted to 
the observance of a single ordinance. In some cases they 
are distinguished from chief services only by a special- 
ized purpoge of private edification for Christians or of con- 
centrated evangelistic impress on non-Christians. In 
some cases they are distinguished both in purpose and in 
form, as in the service of the Sunday-school, with its 
emphasis on catechetical instruction in the Bible, in the 
service commonly known as the Prayer-meeting, with its 
emphasis on mutual edification, or in services connected 
with unusual gatherings of representatives from various 
places or bodies. The culminating exercise or exercises 
in such services varies with the occasion. 


Vil. THE INSTITUTION OF PUBLIC 
WORSHIP. 


Before passing to the detailed examination of liturgical 
methods, it is needful to pause to consider 
somewhat the relation of Public Worship 72: Public Wor- 

i bs 4 : . i ship in relation to 
to private worship. This relation is differ- private worship. 
ently construed by different minds. ‘ Pri- 
vate” means pertaining to an individual, and hence more 
or less secret; “public” means pertaining to several or 
many persons, and hence more or less open. The one is 
solitary intercourse of a single soul with God; the other is 
a social act. The question is whether this difference is 
one of degree and circumstance, or one of kind. 

On the one hand, it is often assumed or asserted that 
Public Worship is merely an extension or multiplication of 
private worship. The need of Communion with God is 
common to all men as individuals. What difference 
except of degree is there between the secret or solitary 
and the open or collective satisfaction of this need? The 
tendency to minimize this difference is perhaps most 
natural in systems of thought like the Zwinglian or like 
\ Pietism, with their reactions from extreme ecclesiasticism 
towards individualism. The vital truth here is that Public 
Worship cannot be divorced from private spirituality 
without becoming a mockery, and that its truth and 
power are to be measured in terms of personal experience. 

On the other hand, it is often assumed or asserted that 
Public Worship is fundamentally diverse from private wor- 
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ship. Its administration, under the influence of tradition 
or authority, tends to crystallize into a formal and imper- 
sonal system, often of great zsthetic beauty, to which 
is ascribed some peculiar religious validity and efficacy. 
Carried to extremes, the body of principles and practices 
belonging to this view is 7ztwalism. Examples of ritualistic 
tendency are far more numerous than is usually supposed, 
not only in heathen religions and in the intense ecclesias- 
ticism of the Greek and Roman Catholic Churches, but 
among Protestants as well. The vital truth which ritual- 
ism over-emphasizes is that Public Worship is a social 
institution, intimately connected with the social institu- 
tion of the Church. Spiritual Intercourse cannot be 
public and collective without acquiring institutionality ; 
and institutionality tends to become so objective as to be 
substituted for subjective experience or to oppose it. 

A true theory must embody the truth in both these 
views, grounding its doctrine of Public Worship on the 
essentials of religion as they are known in private experi- 
ence, and yet respecting the points at which Public Wor- 
ship has differed, and must always differ, from private 
worship. The two have much in common. They also 
differ, and differ profoundly. But differences are not nec- 
essarily antagonisms. Indeed, the full harmonization of 
private and public worship should be one of the chief aims 
of liturgical effort. 


The essential differences between private worship and 

Public Worship all proceed from the fact 

7. Public Wor- that the latter is made up of soctabveee: 
ship distinctively ‘ < 

social, while the former is made up of acts that 

are not social. Public Worship involves a 


company or assembly of participants, technically called a 
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congregation.’ The numerical size of the congregation, and 
its composition, are immaterial; though the distinctive 
congregationality of Public Worship is most marked in 
cases where the participating individualities are decidedly 
avershadowed by the corporate consciousness and momen- 
tum of the assembly.” This point may be urged without 
forgetting that ideally Public Worship can never be wholly 
separated from private. The two must go on together if 
the former is to be spiritually valid. Yet the line between 
them can be drawn. The moment that any exercise of 
private worship comes within the perceptive sphere of 
other persons, it acquires a social effectiveness that makes 
it in so far an exercise of Public Worship. (Cf. § 54.) 


The social or congregational quality of Public Worship 
involves several important elements. First 
among these is the emphasis placed on oe nlauisd Baas 
audible and visible forms. Formulation is ously formulated. 
something of a necessity in private wor- 
ship, but only because of habitual mental limitations. It 
may there be reduced to a practically unnoticeable mini- 
mum. But in Public Worship formulation is a constant 


1 Tt is extremely unfortunate that in America the assembly or congrega- 
tion is so often called ‘‘the audience,” since listening is but one of the 
assembly’s functions. 5 


2 Properly an assembly implies two or more persons. . But cases occur in 
which Public Worship in a true sense is carried on by a single person. Once 
a year the Jewish High Priest officiated alone in the Holy of Holies. This 
\act, however, was official rather than personal. His very vestments, especi- 
ally the breastplate (Ex. 28 : 29), symbolized the fact that he served as the 
representative of the people, whose participation was thus virtually assumed. 
In the somewhat parallel instance of the daily sacrifice in the Temple, such 
as is recounted in Lk, 1: 8-22 of Zacharias, the assembly was actually pres- 
ent, though the ministrant was for a time withdrawn from them into the 
Holy Place. Doubtless the same distant participation of the people properly 
occurred in connection with the High Priest’s service in the Holy of Holies 
on the Day of Atonement, but the actual assembly was not essential to the 
rite, Similar instances of solitary action on the part of official ministrants 
might be cited from various Christian usages, notably of the Greek Church, 
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and striking necessity. There cannot be any community 
or mutuality of action between two or more members of an 
assembly without something that they can simultaneously 
see or hear. Public Worship, therefore, always presents 
phenomena addressed to the senses. Such phenomena 
may be summarily classified as those of the ear — speech, 
music, or song—and as those of the eye — bodily action, 
or natural and artistic objects or symbols. (Cf. §§ 54-59.) 


The formulations of Public Worship are so important 

as to require separate and detailed treat- 

ioe by sapeantomag! ment at a later point. One or two general 
and intense. aspects of the matter should here be noted. 
Formulation is obviously an effort to trans- 

late that which is spiritual into material shape. It must be 
inadequate and unsatisfactory not only in proportion to 
the profundity of the spiritual conceptions to be embodied, 
but in proportion to the mere number of the personalities 
involved. Public Worship, then, tends naturally toward 
formulations of far greater variety and intensity than pri- 
vate worship. Hence it usually consists of many distinct 
kinds of exercises, thus securing a variety corresponding to 
the varied needs and aptitudes of the several participants ; 
and hence also it employs highly artistic forms in all exer- 
cises, the intensity and ideality of art corresponding to the 
assumed intensity and intricacy of the spiritual contents 
of the act. Multiplicity and artisticness of forms in 
Public Worship are therefore results of its social nature.’ 


1 Tt should be noted, however, that all formulations are apt to be 
abused by being made ends in themselves. Liturgical history is full of 
instances of such abuse. And the study of this history needs always to be 
guarded against the danger of mistaking mere outward sumptuousness of 
ritual for genuine liturgical value. The analysis of the processes and pro- 
ducts of liturgical formulation has intense fascination and endless magnitude, 
but their logical position in subordination to the spiritual realities needs to be 
firmly borne in mind, 
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A second distinctive element in Public Worship as a 

social institution is the emphasis placed on 
j 76. Public Wor- 

the relations and acts of secondary com- snip involves 
munton. Private worship is wholly made secondary inter- 
up of primary intercourse between the Boy 
worshiper and God. The thought of other persons doubt- 
less enters into it, asin the act of intercession. The influ- 
ence of others is felt in it, as in the acts of interpreting 
and appropriating the records of revelation. Absolute 
individualism is, of course, inconceivable in any human 
action. And yet, private worship obviously consists essen- 
tially of intercourse between the individual soul and the 
Divine Being. Public Worship, on the other hand, is 
necessarily full of interaction between the human partici- 
pants, Even in exercises of direct worship, in which the 
assembly nominally is addressing itself to God, the social 
reactions are powerful and conspicuous. In didactic exer- 
cises, in which the assembly is receiving something from 
God, these reactions are still more evident. In both cases 
human representatives and leaders are usually actually in- 
volved, or, at least, formule of human construction are 
employed; while in and around the exercises themselves 
plays an intricately and subtly potent network of mutual 
influences among all the members of the assembly. 
Furthermore, with these exercises of nominally primary 
intercourse between God and the assembly are combined 
many exercises in which secondary intercourse is deliber- 
ately emphasized. Official leaders and teachers speak as 
men to their fellowmen. The assembly speaks to itself, 
both reflexively and mutually, in fraternal instruction, 
exhortation, encouragement. In all these cases the cur- 
rent of interchange is distinctly from man to man. The 
same is true of all those exercises that have for their 
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ostensible purpose or even for their incidental result to 
demonstrate to the outside, non-participating world the 
reality and nature of religious life. This demonstrative 
quality inheres in every detail of Public Worship, so far as 
it is really public. In all these aspects of social contact 
and interaction, then, Public Worship is essentially op- 
posed to private worship.’ 


The fraternal and demonstrative aspects of Public 
Worship will be considered further in 
77. The reflexive various ways. One important point should 
potency of an assem- Z 5 
bly. be noted here. The mere bringing to- 
gether of two or more persons tends to 
heighten the intensity of mental action in each. Social 
assemblies, even of an accidental and informal kind, have a 
powerful reaction on those who participate. This reaction 
is itself essentially a form of mutual intercourse; but it is 
often so unconscious and intangible that it can hardly be 
isolated even in thought. In proportion to the formality 
and general dignity of a social occasion, however, it 
becomes more distinct. Stated Public Worship, especially 
when carefully elaborated, exhibits in a marked degree 
the power of the sympathetic reaction of the assembly as 
such upon its members. Hence it is that Public Wor- 
ship often has a spiritual effectiveness entirely unmatched 
1 Occasional instances may be found in which this difference is a trifle 
confused. Daniel’s private devotions were so conducted that they had a pub- 
lic influence. The ostentatious praying of the Pharisees on the corners of 
the streets was intended to have more power among men than with God. 
Private worship may at any time take on more or less by accident sucha 
public quality, as when a solitary worshiper is surprised by a chance spec- 
tator or listener. In the latter case the social influence of the act is unin- 
tentional, but none the less real. In the practical ongoing of Public Worship 
the currents of private intercourse between the several participants and God 
manifest themselves inevitably in unconscious signs of manner so as to 


assume public and social values. Fully to separate the private and the pub- 
lic elements is clearly impossible. 
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by private worship, simply because it distributively raises 
the intensity of mental action among the participants to a 
pitch commonly impossible to the solitary worshiper. Of 
course the social reaction of an assembly, its contagious 
enthusiasm, its overmastering momentum of thought, and 
its general emotional glow, may be unduly magnified or 
unwisely directed. But the abuses of an inherent potency 
need not divert attention from the fact and the possible 
values of the potency itself. 


' A third distinctive element of Public Worship as a so- 
cial institution is its emphasis on offczals. 
However homogeneous the assembly, its 78- Public Wor- 
ship requires offi- 
practical activity is impossible without cial ministrants. 
some setting apart of certain individuals 
to the performance of representative duties. Conjoint 
action is conditioned upon a certain differentiation of func- 
tion between the members of the assembly, that is, upon 
social organization. The nature of the organization 
adopted and the number and duties of the officials distin- 
guished will depend on the conception of the constitution 
and purposes of the assembly as a social unit. The neces- 
sity of officialism in Public Worship is constant and 
universal. The manners in which the necessity has been 
practically acknowledged are indefinitely various. A full 
historical summary is here impossible. But certain species 
of official seem to be more or less necessarily involved in 
the purpose for which the assembly is gathered. For 
example, the assembly as such requires a president or 
leader, in and around whom it may center and revolve. 
Public Worship, being an act of intercourse between 
an assembly and God, and neither party being in posi- 
tion always to act originally on its own behalf, requires 
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the action of representatives, at one moment on the 
assembly’s side as spokesman or priest, and at another on 
God’s side as herald or prophet. Furthermore, since Pub- 
lic Worship also involves human intercourse to so large an 
extent, the need is readily seen of a teacher or preacher 
who shall speak both by way of interpretation of the 
divine messages and of counsel to the fraternity and the 
world. These several kinds of official — president, priest, 
prophet, interpreter, and counselor—are somewhat uni- 
versally recognized, though in various ways and under 
various names.’ (Cf. §§ 46-53.) 


The derivation, scope, and quality of the authority of 
liturgical officials is a special topic that 


79. Officialism brings us at once into the much-contested 
artly independent B ‘ : 
is Polity, field of Polity. Here and in our next point 


we meet the great question of the consti- 
tution of the Church. This question cannot be handled 
here in all its aspects. One point, however, should be 
noted. Officialism of some sort is necessary to social 
organization and activity, since organization means the 
separation and distribution of functions. In religious 


1 The usages of the Jewish synagdgues in regard to officials are peculiarly 
interesting both because of their remarkable thoughtfulness and because of 
their strong influence on the usages of the earliest Christian fraternities. 
The president of the local congregation was the Archisynagogus, the Ruler 
of the Synagogue. The representative of God was the Reader by whom the 
Scriptures were read. The representative of the assembly was the 
Legate of the Congregation, by whom the prayers were said. Of these the 
former was the more important. (Compare with this the functions of the 
Priest and the Clerk in the Anglican Church, and note the inversion of rela- 
tive importance.) The function of secondary intercourse was divided between 
the /nterpreter or Methurgeman, who assisted the Reader by paraphrasing, 
and the 2adéi or Homilist, who discoursed freely upon topics of religious 
interest from the point of view of his own studies or experience. Occasion- 
ally a special Interpreter assisted the Rabbi. 

The usages of the Roman Catholic Church offer interesting parallels to 
the above. In most Protestant churches nearly all these functions are com- 
bined in the hands of a single person— the Minister, 
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sociality the most primitive and basal occasion for the dis- 
covery of the need of officials is common worship, with 
its prophetic and priestly aspects. So far as this goes, 
liturgical necessities are, therefore, fundamental to polity. 
These necessities appear only in connection with a local 
fraternity or congregation, visibly acting as a unit. The 
moment that one such fraternity comes into relation with 
some other fraternity, another influence upon polity appears, 
which may be called the principle of ecumenicity. Where 
the latter is highly developed and emphasized, it swallows 
up the mere liturgical principle ; officials serve as ecumen- 
ical agents, deriving their dignity and authority from the 
general ecclesiastical body, however defined. Where, 
however, ecumenicity is less emphasized and made to rest 
upon the voluntary association of local fraternities, the 
liturgical reason for officials reappears in prominence. In 
short, officialism is a necessity irrespective of the ecumen- 
ical development of polity, though powerfully affected by 
that development when it appears.’ 


A fourth distinctive feature of Public Worship as a 
social institution is its close connection 


with the historic organism called she 80. Public Wor- 
ship a function of 


Church. This connection is not only the church. 
actually close, but apparently inevitable. 


1 Tt is noteworthy that in the synagogues in the time of Christ all the 
officials were appointed or recognized by the local congregation, None of 
them served statedly or permanently except the Ruler and (to some extent) 
the Rabbi. The «Ruler was chosen by the congregation, subject to the’ 
approval of the Sanhedrin ; and the Rabbi attained his position of authority 
as a teacher by an informal process of popular acceptance. But in the actual 
conduct of Public Worship the source of liturgical authority and of official 
differentiation was either the direct vote of the congregation or their indirect 
approval expressed through the Ruler as their representative. 

It is interesting to observe how often this liturgical reason for officials 
tends practically to modify the highly ecclesiastical theories of certain Chris- 
tian bodies, bringing the will of the local congregation into prominence as 
against the theoretical supremacy of Church authority outside the congregation, 


’ 
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If there be a historic ecclesiastical organism, Public Wor- 
ship must be one of its functions. As such, it would seem 
as if the characteristics of Public Worship could only be 
deduced from the characteristics of the Church. This 
method of thought would be more promising at the present 
time if there were a consensus among Christians as to 
what the Church is. In default of this either the theories 
of Public Worship must be allowed to be as numerous as 
the theories of the Church —as is usually supposed to be 
the only possible view — or the theory of Public Worship 
must be shown to have some basis independent of the 
Church. 

Freely conceding that to a large degree Public Worship 
depends on the Church and so must vary with the theory 
of the Church, yet it must be noted that Public Worship 
has repeatedly shown itself to be more ecumenical than the 
Church in any form is now able to be, its more important 
features being universally employed and its particular form- 
ulze (notably hymns) passing to and fro over every kind of 
denominational boundary; and furthermore, that even 
where the Church cannot fairly be said to exist (as in 
evangelistic conditions), certainly where there is no dis- 
tinct ecclesiastical consciousness, even there Public Wor- 
ship may take place and become a means of establishing 
and propagating the Church. These facts, with the 
further fact that some form of Public Worship is common 
to all religions, heathen as well as Christian, tend to show 
that Public Worship is more than a mere product of the 
Church. ; 

Practically, it is true, the more rigid and exclusive the 
theory of the Church is made, the more the validity of 
Public Worship is made to depend on particular ecclesias- 
tical sanctions, so that what appears to be Public Worship 
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is often denied the right to the name. Extreme ecclesias- 
ticism, with its dogmatic and legalistic habit of thought, 
always emphasizes artificial distinctions. Such distinc- 
tions appear whenever Public Worship is made simply a 
function of the Church. 


The term ‘‘ Church” is used in several differing senses. In all of them 
there is a constant danger of confusion between its force as a collective 
noun for a number of gersons belonging toa class and its force as a descrip- 
tive noun for the class or organization to which these persons belong. The 
latter force needs to be emphasized with care, lest it involve some nominalistic 
fallacy. It is important to remember that the class has no existence apart 
from the persons except as the name of a mental conception. 

The Real Church is the whole number of persons, human or angelic, who 
have entered into positive and genuine Sympathy and Vital Union with God 
through the processes of Fellowship and Intercourse. Its membership is 
accuratély known only to God, but, in the nature of things, includes none 
who are unworthy in God’s sight. This term is seldom used except in the 
collective sense, the more impersonal conception being perhaps better coy- 
ered by the term ‘‘ Kingdom.”” The Real Church is properly the Invisible 
Church (a term usually used with a different meaning), since all its qualities 
are spiritual, but the conception of the Real Church naturally serves as the 
norm of all the visible organizations and historic classes noted below. 

The General Historic (or Catholic) Church is the whole number of per- 
sons who have entered directly or indirectly into visible, social relations with 
each other by virtue of their professed Communion with God. Its mem- 
bership cannot be accurately computed by men, because of the want of 
exhaustive statistical records, because of uncertainty as to the standard by 
which vital Communion with God shall be authenticated, and because of the 
difficulty of tracing or establishing the indirect relationships between men 
whose religious thoughts and purposes are apparently diverse. However 
computed, the Historic Church is not coterminous with the Real Church. 
It is probably too small, since a true union with God is conceivable outside 
of any tangible social organization. It is also certainly too large, since a 
share in the organism of human religious society may be erroneously granted 
or hypocritically assumed, In particular, Historic Christendom is far from 
being equivalent to the Real Christian Church. Whatever continuity the 
General Church may be said to have is derived from the continuity of human 
society as a whole and from the continuity of the divine government of the 
world. 

A Particular Historic Church is the whole number of persons who have 
entered into direct and special social relations with each other by virtue of 
their explicit acknowledgment of certain fundamental beliefs and their 
habitual observance of certain religious. practices. The influence of com- 
munity of faith and practice usually shows itself in definiteness and solidity 
of organization. This tends to give a Particular Church a decided continu- 
ity of historic life. Such a Church is technically called a Denomination. 
The classification of Denominations into families,,genera, species, and varie- 
ties may be worked out in a large number of ways, according to the 
principles of division adopted. The relation of Particular Churches to the 
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General Church is also open to great variety of interpretation. So far as 
Particular Churches are specific elaborations of parts of the ideal of the Gen- 
eral Church, they seem to be both necessary and useful ; denominationalism 
is a necessary feature of an unperfected state of society. But so far as Par- 
ticular Churches are divisive or subversive of the ideal of the General Church 
they are antagonistic to truth and holiness ; sectarianism, bigotry, and vin- 
dictive intolerance are unmitigated evils. The difficulty lies in determining 
where legitimate denominationalism ends and sectarianism begins. Ortho- 
doxy is conformity to the standards of the Particular Church ; its opposite is 
heterodoxy. Testsof orthodoxy may be variously made; but at best they need 
to be carefully distinguished from tests of participation in the membership of 
either the General Church or of the Real Church. 

A Local Church (or Congregation) is the whole number of persons who 
have entered into still more direct and special social relations with each 
other by virtue not only of common beliefs and practices, but of geographical 
propinquity and the adoption of obligations of intimate mutual fraternity. 
The intimacy of their common life favors compactness of organization, his- 
toric continuity, and the stated fulfilment of tangible observances in com- 
mon. Public Worship is necessary to the Local Church ; indeed, it is the 
chief official manifestation of such a Church. 

The great polities of Christendom differ in their interpretation of the 
relation of the General, the Particular, and the Local Churches. In the 
Papal and Episcopal theories the emphasis falls on the Particular Church, 
which is identified with the General Church, the Local Church being only 
the local manifestation or derivative of the General. In the Congregational 
theory the emphasis falls on the Local Church, the voluntary association of 
such Churches and their necessarily similar purpose and spirit giving rise to 
the Particular Church. In the Presbyterian theory the emphasis is divided 
between the Local and the Particular Church, each being in some sense the 
derivative of the other. 

The status of the Ministry, the regulation of membership, the organiza- 
tion of all forms and ceremonies — the whole fabric of church government, in 
short —is open to different elaborations according as one or the other of the 
above theories is adopted. 


At this point further analysis is needed of the social 
quality by which Public Worship has been 
81. Possible vari- distinguished from private. Private wor- 
eties of social wor- , 5 
ship. ship has been asserted to be essentially 
individual, and hence exclusive and secret. 
It can be neither shared nor opened to inspection without 
ceasing to be itself. Social worship, on the other hand, 
may take on several distinct forms, according to the con- 
stitution and purposes of the assembly that engages in it. 
(a) It may be exclusive and secret, when it is the prop- 
erty of a natural or corporate circle of persons whose 
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limits are accurately defined and whose purpose in assem- 
bling is confined to themselves. (0) It may be exclusive, 
but mot secret, when it is the property of such a limited 
circle having purposes that demand publicity in the act. 
(c) It may be neither exclusive nor secret, when it is not 
the property of any special class or circle of persons. 

Household worship is an example of the first class. 
It belongs to the natural and limited household, and is man- 
aged by the head thereof. Other persons can share it only 
as guests, and it has no end to attain by publicity. 

Many kinds of corporate worship belong to the same 
class, as, for example, on the part of a limited fraternity or 
society. Participation is proper only for members or 
invited guests. Publicity is unsuitable because the pur- 
poses of the corporate body in worship are private to itself. 

But corporate worship may belong to the second class. 
While belonging to a corporate society, the purposes of the 
act may be demonstrative and so require its publicity. 

Public Worship may either be corporate worship of this 
second variety or be entirely uncorporate and unlimited. 
The latter kind of worship, in the nature of things, can 
only occur rarely and sporadically. It may precede the 
regular formation of a corporate body, and may be ex- 
pected to lead to such formation. Or it may take place 
spontaneously, without conscious intent. But it cannot 
be often repeated without tending to establish a corporate 
body of persons, having some consciousness of unity.’ 


! Mixtures of these varieties of social worship are conceivable within 
certain limits, so that examples are sometimes hard to classify. This diffi- 
culty is most marked either when the exact limits of the body involved in 
corporate worship are hard to state, especially in consequence of great free- 
dom in the inclusion of guests, or when some element of unmistakable pub- 
licity is clearly demanded. In the former case, it may be ambiguous whether 
a given person is a guest or a true member of the corporate body. In the 
latter case, the assembly will tend to act partly in, some corporate capacity, 
and partly in a general, uncorporate way. 


9 \ 
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Now, the question is as to the place of Church Worship 
in the above classification. If the Church 


82. Classification be essentially a family of believers, 2 cor 
of Church Wor- Yy Y 


ship. porate body, its assembling for worship 

swould seem to be necessarily exclusive, 
though whether secret or open would depend om the 
special purpose. Historically there have been times whem 
Church Worship has been both exclusive amd secret, 
notably during the influence of the ancient Mysteries and 
in every period of persecution. From very early times 
there have been those who hold urgently to the view that 
Church Worship must be emphatically exclusive, but at the 
same time open to general public observation. From time 
to time arguments have been made against the exclusive 
ness of Church Worship, on the ground that the limits of 
the corporate body of the Church either were wrongly 
fixed or could not be humanly fixed at all Extreme 
ecclesiasticism is marked by strong exclusiveness as to 
participation, combined with sometimes an ostentatious 
display of rites to general inspection. Extreme reactions 
against ecclesiasticism have tried to break down every 
barrier of corporate consciousness, so as to make Church 
Worship absolutely and wholly public. Between these 
extremes a moderate position is held by most Protestants 
which merits special consideration. 


It is fairly clear that the historic Church has two dis- 
tinguishable reasons for existence. One 
83. Thedivine = of these is drawn from the social nature of 


and human bases 


of the Church. man, with its impulses to fraternal union ~ 


and organization on the part of these hav- 


ing common thoughts, sentiments, and aims. The other 


appears to be part of God’s redemptive plan, whereby the 
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Christian fraternity, however organized, is made the cus- 
todian and herald of the Gospel of Christ. So far as the 
New Testament records go, the way in which the merely 
social organism of the Church shall be framed and admin- 
istered is left without full and explicit statement, as if it 
were conceded that this would depend on the developing 
ideals of society in all its interests; while the nature of 
the Gospel and the strenuous duty of its proclamation to 
all mankind are emphasized and defined with abundant 
fulness. The structure of the Church is left to be worked 
out by successive periods and by different races according 
to their own best wisdom; but the purpose of the Church 
remains the same— “to make known the manifold wisdom 
of God.” The whole course of Christianity would seem to 
demonstrate that even great differences of polity are 
immaterial to the validity and usefulness of the Church, 
provided that the meaning and force of the divine commis- 
sion are not diminished. The problem of what polity is 
best cannot be solved until the’ best possible organization 
of society in all its aspects is ascertained. Meanwhile, 
different polities in succession or side by side may truly 
and wisely serve to accomplish the saving purpose of God. 


Bearing these distinctions in mind, it should be noted 
next that the Church has at least four 
great duties to perform. First is the duty &4. Four great 
- “ 5 duties of the 

of sanctification —the duty as a society of church. 
individuals severally and collectively to 
maintain a vital connection with God, the source of spirit- 
ual truth, power, and holiness, continually receiving from 
Him through every available channel of revelation and con- 
tinually bringing to Him every possible kind of worship. 
Second is the duty of edification —the duty as individuals 

within a social circle mutually to keep in vital connection 
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with each other, continually interchanging spiritual posses- 
sions and striving to build each other up in faith, zeal, love, 
and joy, by counsel, exhortation, admonition, and reproof. 
Third is the duty of evangelization — the duty as a society 
and as individuals to come into vital connection with unbe- 
lievers, proclaiming to them the Gospel in its purity and 
divine power, pressing its claims home to the individual 
heart, and thus seeking to increase the number of those 
who shall confess and follow Christ. Fourth is the duty 
of demonstration — the duty as a society and as individuals 
to come into constant connection with society at large in 
a still more general way, showing forth the nature of the 
truth by a public exhibition of that truth in actual opera- 
tion, so that the world may have always before it a mighty 
testimony of the tremendous reality, profundity, and 
potency of the ideal spiritual life. 

These duties belong to every individual Christian, to 
the local fraternity as such, to the denomination as such, 
and to the whole body of Christians in their largest rela- 
tions. The fulfilment of these duties by either of the 
larger units can be satisfactory only as they are fulfilled by 
the constituents of each. Nothing can be predicated of 
Christendom except as it is true of the denominations in 
it; nothing of a denomination except as it is true of the 
local fraternities in it; and nothing of the local fraternity 
except as it is true of the individuals init. Corporate action 
is not a substitute for personal action. 


Public Worship as an institution affords the means by 

which these great duties of the Church 

85. These socially are fulfilled zz a soczal, formal, and artistic 
fulfilled in Public f EB 4 

Worship. manner. Private and informal efforts in 


all these directions must and do take place 
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in a great variety of ways outside of Public Worship. But 
whenever these efforts become collective, they at once 
acquire a certain formality and officialness, and for that 
reason also a certain artistic value. As has been noted 
(§ 59), any forthputting of the human spirit which is 
governed by considerations of imagination, sentiment, 
gesthetic delight, and decided ideality is artistic. Public 
Worship is such a manifestation, not only of religious life 
in a number of individuals, but especially of the religious 
life of the social organism of the Church. It is the efflor- 
escence of social Christianity, exhibiting its nature, its 
tendencies, its purposes, not in the logical form of dogma, 
not in the practical form of conduct, but in the artistic 
form of eloquence, of literature, of music, and of symbolic 
action or tokens. Its processes are necessarily instinctive, 
at least in their primary forms, proceeding in accordance 
with laws of the mind that are furthest removed from the 
mechanicalness of a scientific investigation or a calculated 
strategy. Its forms and usages are necessarily of slow, 
empirical, and even inexplicable development, since they 
must commend themselves to the collective taste of many 
men and must be proved to have a decided social validity. 
Its specific exercises are usually characterized by a marked 
intensity of exuberance, evidently due to the influence of 
ideal purposes which strive through highly wrought modes 
of expression to approximate to the sublime truths of 
religion as they are conceived by the collective mind of 
humanity or as they ought to be conceived by an ideal 
mind. Public Worship, therefore, tends always to draw all 
the fine arts into its train — eloquence, poetry, song, archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, pantomime, the drama— 
since it is essentially similar to them all. Or, to put the 
same thought in another way, when the religious life of the 


¥ 
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Christian fraternity expresses itself artistically, as it must, 
it naturally uses the same special artistic methods which 
man has always used and must always use as the language 
of one side of his nature. Fine Art is not so much a 
handmaid of Religion which may or may not be employed, 
as it is a necessary aspect of Religion which always 
appears where spirituality is socially developed. Public 
Worship is the chief example of this artistic manifestation 
of social religion. 


Returning now to the questions raised in §§ 80 and 82, 
we note that Public Worship, although 
86. Public Worship apparently a function of a corporate body, 
more than a Church ‘ A 
functions cannot rightly be secret or exclusive. 
Secrecy takes out its evangelistic and 
demonstrative values. Exclusiveness as to actual partici- 
pation involves the futile assumption that the Historic 
Church is identical with the Real Church.’ 

We note, also, that in Public Worship there is some- 
thing of an independent effort to realize the ideal Spiritual 
Life. This effort proceeds from the same social impulses 
that have produced the Historic Church. Public Worship, 
then, is more than a derivative of the Church; its roots, 
like those of the Church itself, run down into the social 
nature of man. Hence comes the profound difficulty of 
enforcing absolute ecclesiastical authority in liturgical 
matters. Hence, too, is the hope that the study of Public 
Worship may prove to be one corrective of the evils of 
extreme ecclesiasticism. ; 

} Certain ordinances, it is true, are constitutive of and peculiar to the 
corporate, visible Church. Exclusiveness with regard to them is surely rea- 


sonable. But these ordinances are few and are not the main substance 
of Public Worship. 
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